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Joint Meeting of Unitarians and Universalists. 
in Minnesota 


The distinctive notes of the forty-sixth 
annual Unitarian conference of the State 
of Minnesota held in Unity Church, St. 
Paul, October 5 and 6, were the facts of its 
being held conjointly with the Universalist 
State Convention; and the strong em- 
phasis which was made as to the impera- 
tive duty of the church and religion in 
these days of social chaos and change. 

A young people’s supper opened the 
Unitarian conference, presided over by 
Archibald Hayes, Universalist, of St. Paul. 
Miss Olga Lind, Unitarian, of Duluth, told 
the story of her first trip to Star Island, 
and was followed by Rev. Edna Bruner, 
Universalist, of Waterloo, Iowa. The 
temper and atmosphere of the joint groups 
was appropriately set by a communion 
service held in Ames Chapel, conducted by 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter, for forty-two years 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist, Minneapolis. 

A devotional service in the church, con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Du- 
luth, was followed by the traditional 
“occasional sermon” of the Universalist 
brethren, given by Rev. Homer R. Gleason, 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Rochester, Minn. Mr. Gleason stressed 
the point that religious doubt might be 
solved or superseded by action, that love 
and human service took precedence of 
mere verbal allegiance to theological 
propositions. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, who brought greet- 
ings from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, said that the whole of organized re- 
ligion, as well as our economic order, was 
undergoing a severe test of its fitness to 
endure. Dr. Joy made a strong appeal 
for church loyalty, and for the church to 
be loyal to age-long, tested, moral and 
spiritual values fearlessly translated into 
terms of human well being. 

Friday morning’s business session, with 
Rey. Milma S. Lappala presiding, con- 
cerned itself with routine matters, brief 
reports from the churches, all of which, in 
spite of difficulties are carrying on bravely. 
Appropriations were made for the young 
people’s summer institute, the ministers’ 
gathering, the extension work for liberal 
religion in the state. For this latter pur- 
pose a committee consisting of John P. 
Samels of Minneapolis, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Mr. Adlard, was ap- 
pointed. A similar committee was ap- 
pointed by the Universalists consisting of 
Mrs. R. H. Metz of Owatonna, Mr. 
Gleason, and Rey. R. M. Rice of Minne- 
apolis. On invitation of the latter group 
the two committees met and arranged for a 
series of Sunday evening services in the 
town of Mankato, the seat of a State 
Teachers’ College. 

Perhaps nothing in the whole conference 
revealed more clearly the feeling as to the 


shortcomings and duty of the church on 
economic matters than a resolution drawn 
up by Dr. Richard Bush, one of the Will- 
mar group, which is in a farming district. 
Two salient paragraphs indicate its forth- 
rightness. 

“Tt is not the function of the church to 
enumerate technical details of a program 
to establish economic justice; but it is the 
right and duty of the church to insist on 
high standards of justice and right in 
economic conduct. The church and clergy 
will lose, and deserve to lose, their position 
of moral leadership, if they do not take a 
definite and unequivocal stand for eco- 
nomic justice. 

“We therefore resolve to do our part and 
join with other churches in a crusade 
against poverty and against a system 
which creates poverty in the midst of 
plenty, a system under which the most use- 
ful occupations are paid least, the less use- 
ful more, and the useless or parasitic the 
most.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
without discussion with the instruction 
that the secretary send copies to every 
minister, every president of a board of 
trustees of the Unitarian churches in the 
state, also to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and to the A. U. A. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, national presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
addressed respective joint luncheon groups 
of Unitarian-Universalist women and men 
at the noon hour. Dr. Reccord, who is 
now also a member of the Universalist fel- 
lowship, gave a constructive talk on the 
proposed Free Church plan. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
at the afternoon session: President, Sena- 
tor 8. A. Stockwell of Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul; secretary, Rev. Henry J. Adlard of 
Duluth; treasurer, Miss Jessie Ware of 
St. Paul. 

At a subsequent Sunday school session, 
Professor Charles H. Lyttle, who occupies 
the chair of Church History at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, spoke on “Indis- 
pensable Elements of a Successful School.”’ 
Dr. Lyttle, who tests out his theories at 
the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIlL., 
gave an informative talk of great value to 
workers in the church school. The clear 
objective of a church school should be the 
formation of character. This should be at- 
tained by certain emphases: (1) An atti- 
tude of reverence towards life. (2) Realiza- 
tion of selfhood in human service. (8) 
Spiritual values, the proof of which is seen 
in personal living. 

As to method, Dr. Lyttle itemized and 
illustrated five points: (1) The course must 
be planned psychologically. (2) Specific- 

(Continued on page 1378) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition. of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Free Church Fellowship 


ARIOUS suggestions have been made to us di- 
rectly and indirectly as to how we should play 
up or not play up the Free Church decision in 

Worcester. We do not propose to do any playing up. 
We have tried to tell the facts as accurately as is 
possible in the time and space that we have had, and 
we now come to the task of editorial interpretation 
with the determination to give the thousands who 
trust us and depend upon us the exact color, so far as 
we can do it, of the thing that has taken place. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 19, the Uni- 
versalist Church represented in the General Con- 
vention voted almost unanimously to adhere to the 
Fellowship of the Free Church of America. 

The opposition, which had been active for months 
and which had come to the Convention well organized, 
suddenly ceased. One after another the leaders of 
the opposition, Sayles, Lowe, Tomlinson, Huntley, 
took the platform and seconded the motion to adhere. 
Dr. Shutter, who came to the Convention agreed in 
principle with the findings of the commission but 
doubtful of details, seconded the motion also. 

The change in attitude of the leaders, many of 
whose letters the delegates had brought to the Con- 
vention in their pockets, came about because of the 
disclosure that Judge Hill intended to offer two mo- 
tions if the Convention agreed to go into the Free 
Church. One was to direct our representatives on 
the Free Church Council to ask for an amendment to 
the preamble of the constitution, and the other was 
to ask them to attempt to change the name. All 
this is related in our news story. The formal opposi- 
tion was withdrawn at once, and only two or three 
votes were cast in the negative on the motion to ad- 
here. 

The effect on the Convention was to bring the 
delegates to their feet cheering. An overwhelming 
majority was overjoyed. People who had been ar- 
dently for, ardently against, and lukewarm, were made 
happy to think that a bitter debate had been averted 
and a vote avoided that might have left scars. They 
also were happy that the Universalist Church had 
done the big, forward-looking, progressive thing, and 
could be seen of all men as true to the fundamental 
philosophy on which it is based. 

But we must not blind ourselves or allow others 
to blind us to the fact: that in that shouting, cheering 


throng there were some people—fine, loyal, devoted 
people—who were sad and heavy-hearted. The final 
decision of the leaders of the opposition was made 
only a few minutes before the session, and at most the 
matter had been under discussion only two hours, 
so not the slightest rumor or hint had reached them, 
and they sat in the meeting as folks in an unreal world, 
and went out hurt and angry. One task before us in 
the Universalist Church now is to show these people 
our respect for their convictions, our gratitude for their 
faithful service of our cause, and our desire to march 
on with them in the service of God and man. 

The moderator of the Church of the Messiah in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Guilbert, won everybody by his 
love of the cause, his modesty, his kindness. Mr. 
Ledyard of Brockton is a man of singular courage and 
honesty as well as ability. Back of them and with 
them in opposition were some of our true blue folks. 
We understand many of them better because of this 
Convention, and they understand many of us better. 
A larger, better understanding is all that we need. 

The resolutions offered by Judge Hill were 
agreed to by the Universalist members of the com- 
mission two weeks before the Convention. They 
were drafted in the conviction that, in spite of all our 
efforts, some people thought that Universalists were 
indifferent to a clear statement of faith in God, and 
other people thought that we were proposing to give 
up the Universalist Church. The resolutions would 
have been offered in any event to make clear the mo- 
tives and ideals of the Universalists on the commis- 
sion, who had been so seriously misunderstood. The 
reason that the resolutions were not made public at 
the time that they were drafted was simply because 
the atmosphere had become so tense that the possi- 
bility existed that they might not receive the fair at- 
tention that they would get in the Convention. We 
are frank in saying that our counsel was sought and 
we said emphatically, ‘‘Hold them for the delegates.” 

Now the Universalist Church has gone on record 
at this Convention theologically in three ways. It 
has made a strong statement of belief in the resolution 
which puts us in the Free Church, it has made 
another statement in the resolution instructing its 
representatives to seek an amendment to the pre- 
amble, and it has adpted a ringing declaration of be- 
lief and set it in the constitution of the church, not in 
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place of but alongside of two other time-honored 
statements. 

But let no one take the amendment proposed for 
the preamble of the Free Church as a statement of our 
theological position. Asa delegate said at Worcester, 
‘not ten thousand times ten thousand statements 
can express all of Universalist belief.” That proposed 
amendment is a gesture and a reassurance to many 
who were troubled, and is nothing else. 

We still believe that it is better for Universalists 
to make theological statements for Universalists and 
to let all other churches coming into the Free Church 
Fellowship make theological statements for them- 
selves, but if the way proposed by Judge Hill is the 
one way to show people that we have not forsaken the 
God of our fathers, let us take it. Eventually we 
shall discover that our lives are the only way to show 
others that counts for much. 

As for the name, the less we debate it for a while 
the better. We will use the word “Fellowship” that 
is in the constitution of the new organization and 
which has been so little used thus far. In time the 
right name will come. 

And we ask our people so far as the Leader is con- 
cerned to drop the debate over the Free Church. 
There are the great things that the Free Church Fel- 
lowship ought to be doing and which we can be doing 
without waiting for the Fellowship to get going. 

November is coming, and with it All Souls Day. 
Let there be a mighty emphasis made upon our dis- 
tinguishing doctrine that all souls are God’s children, 
and that finally by His Grace attending them they 
will achieve holiness and happiness. 

Loyalty Sunday is coming, and with it the call to 
strengthen denominational machinery that is vitally 
needed in these times. 

Christmas is just ahead, and the magic of the 
mighty name will help us transform our indifference 
into love. There are tasks of education and consola- 
tion for individuals. There is the great call to make 
individuals socially minded. 

Knowing that we have back of us a church that 
in a pinch always comes through and does the big 
thing, let us do the big thing, too. 

“Forgetting those things which are behind and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, let 
is press toward the mark for the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

* * 


THE WORCESTER CONVENTIONS 


O conventions in recent years have been better 
attended than the conventions just held in 
Worcester. The old First Church was well 

filled for most sessions and packed for some. Interest 
was keen. The people who went to Worcester did 
care. Nothing in recent years has filled us with more 
faith and courage than the fact that they cared so 
much. 

To the boards of the General Convention, the 
General Sunday School Association and the Women’s 
National Missionary Association many new members 
were added. Much as we hate to see some familiar 
faces go, sorely as we shall miss some veteran workers, 
there is no question but what the new blood will 


strengthen our forces. No conventions in years have 
made as many changes. 

The week brought many notable events and de- 
cisions. As Judge Hill pointed out at the convention 
banquet, it was a convention where three major mat- 
ters were settled, the Free Church, the Declaration of 
Faith, the Laws of Fellowship—any one of which 
could easily have taken most of the time of an ordinary 
convention. 

Interest was greatest in the Free Church matter. 
Of that we have ,written. Almost as great in its 
ability to draw a crowd was the discussion of the new 
Profession of Faith. To us it was extraordinary that 
it could be adopted without wrangling. It seemed as 
if almost everybody understood that creeds or state- 
ments of belief are for the day or the hour, and that it 
is our duty to change as larger light comes. There 
was no issue of humanism or theism in the convention. 
There was no fight between theological conservative 
and liberal. Rather it seemed as if what objection 
to the new profession existed rested on appreciation 
of the Five Points as a noble statement and upon sen- 
timent similar to that which one feels for an old home 
or an old friend. 

Probably the ministers realized best the impor- 
tance of the decision about ministerial fellowship. 
The amendments adopted made clear the fact that 
the ultimate authority in fellowship lay in the General 
Convention. They provided for a central commission 
to supervise the action of state committees and to 
serve as a court of appeal. There will be order and 
uniform action from now on. And we doubt that honest 
men who are forced to supplement their church in- 
come with the work of their hands will be dropped, or 
that men who merely use us will be kept. 

A notable action was that which put into the 
laws of fellowship which are a part of the constitution 
a statement concerning the status of conscientious ob- 
jectors to war, designed to give them the status of 
Quakers if war comes. Without the strong help of 
persons who do not agree in principle with conscien- 
tious objectors, and who are not pacifists, this action 
could not have been taken. It means that Univer- 
salists will fight for the liberty of conscience of folks 
whose views they may have to oppose. 

There was a remarkable innovation on Tuesday 
night in the way that the General Sunday School As- 
sociation raised its money. With the inspiration of 
Susan Andrews and the leadership of Max Kapp, it 
was made an uplifting religious service. There was a 
remarkable celebration of the twentieth birthday of 
the General Sunday School Association on Saturday, 
of which we give a full account elsewhere. That we 
have so many trained church school workers, and that 
they see so clearly the meaning of education and are so 
determined to carry the message, appeared throughout 
the week. There were no missionaries from Japan, 
but the workers from the Southern field were there, 
never so happy, never so confident, never so deter- 
mined, as now. The missionary motive both in the 
W.N. M.A. and in the General Convention stood out. 

In the services of worship there was inspiring 
music and there was a musicale that packed the hall. 
Stella Cushing and Harmon M. Gehr furnished music 
both rollicking and heavenly. 
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We wish that everybody could have heard Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, at the banquet. He expressed his 
happiness over the vote for ratification of the Fellow- 
ship of the Free Church, and said, “I am thoroughly 
convinced that the changes you have suggested will be 
acceptable to the entire Free Church Council.”’ But 
the significant part of the address was that which 
pointed out the attacks on freedom all over the world, 
and the reasons why all who cherish the free spirit 
should stand closer together. 

The old First Universalist Church of Worcester 
made hundreds of friends. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Comins the different committees worked as one 
team. There was courtesy and kindness at every 
table. There were flowers in profusion. Mr. Stobbs, 
so long a familiar figure in Washington, was there to 
help. The old First Church backed up their beloved 
pastor in the task of entertainment. 


AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE AT WORCESTER 


T the opening business session of the General 
Sunday School Association, the Rev. Laura B. 
Galer made a two-minute address that went 
straight to the mark. Mr. Homans, the treasurer, had 
finished his report and mimeographed copies of the 
figures were in the hands of the delegates. Mrs. 
Galer rose and in a clear voice that reached everybody 
in the great auditorium said: “You have the figures 
before you, but I do not want one striking fact to 
escape your attention. You will notice that actual ex- 
penditures for the past year were almost one thousand 
dollars less than estimated expenditures. When the 
office staff discovered that the budget was not going 
to balance because of a failure of receipts, they said, 
‘Very well, we will take it out of ourselves.’ So they 
cut their own salaries enough to make ends meet. I 
doubt if there is another religious organization in the 
United States where a greater contribution was made 
or a finer spirit exhibited. When I heard about it I 
felt that we had real religious leaders at the head of 
our work. I simply want all of you to take note of 
that fact as you read this report.” 
It was an eloquent tribute, and it was well de- 


served. 
eee 


“AN HONEST AND BEAUTIFUL AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY’”’ 

E call especial attention to a brilliant review of 
“Testament of Youth,” by Vera Brittain,* 
written by Dean Speight, our Literary Editor, 

and published in the Christian Leader last week. Dean 
Speight says that ‘“‘very seldom has an autobiography 
so successfully recaptured the moods and experiences 
of past years.” He calls it “an amazingly intimate 
story of a young woman’s life in the war years and post- 
war years.” He tells us that although it has 661 pages 
he could hardly drop it. 

R. L. Duffus, an exceedingly able reviewer for 
the New York Times, calls it “an honest and beautiful 


*Testament of Youth. An Autobiographical Study of the 
Years 1900-1925. By Vera Brittain. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price $2.50. 


autobiography.” He says that the story is as valiant 
as the men who died in it. 

It is more than a war book, but it is a great war 
book, because a gifted woman waited seventeen years 
to write it. It is the dramatic story of her career at 
Oxford at the time when women first received degrees, 
of her breaking into journalism and authorship, and 
of her experiences on the platform. 

Nobody that we know of has described so accu- 
rately the psychology of the generation of youth that 
went to war. Nobody has made saner observations 
on both peace and war. And it is the work of an ar- 
tist, shot through with beauty and with flashes that 
illuminate. We have seen nothing like it. 

* * 
THE ACTION OF GERMANY 

EK must not exaggerate the significance of 
Germany’s recent action in withdrawing from 
the League of Nations and from the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Germany is an important coun- 
try, but she is not as important as she thinks she is. 
She is warlike, but is in no condition to make war. 
Hitler is not’a fool, and he knows that if she plunged 
into war Germany would be wiped off the map as an 

important nation. 

Rather does the whole explosion seem to us like 
an explosion for home consumption. Dictators have 
to make good or get out. Hitler has not been making 
good. Economically Germany is in bad shape. So 
here is a diversion. Hitler seizes on the one thing 
in which all shades of German opinion are agreed—the 
treatment of Germany by the Allies. He asks for a 
vote of confidence, and would get it even if death were 
not the penalty for disagreement. 

What will come of it all we do not know. We 
should like to see the Allies keep their promise to 
Germany and disarm. We should like to see Germany 
let alone awhile and allowed in isolation to sense the 
interdependence of the world. 

We should like to see patience, persistence, faith 
in the absolutely essential task of curbing exaggerated 
nationalism and replacing it with a sense of citizenship 
in the world. 

By the Kellogg Pact we have outlawed war, but 
the march of events outlawed it long before the Kellogg 
Pact was signed. It is as archaic as the dodo. Even 
Germany will realize this in a few years more. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
It took a constitutional amendment to get Judge 
Hill, Louis Annin Ames and Dr. Effie M. Jones off the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, and 
most of us who urged the amendment and knew that 
it was best, would have undone it for four years more 
if we could, to have retained their counsel. 


Probably three hundred people studied the ex- 
hibit of the G. S. S. A. in the basement of the First 
Church at Worcester. An hour spent attentively on 
such an exhibit is worth a hundred lectures. 


One hundred and sixty-seven people registered at 
the Clara Barton Birthlace, North Oxford, October 21. 
Special buses carried many from the Worcester Con- 
vention. 
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The General Conventions in Worcester 


The Story of the G. 


Beginning at the Beginning 
HAT could be more appropriate than that 
the national gathering of our Church 
forces should open with the Convention of 
é the Department of Religious Education? 
ass eqealy appropriate that the first session of this 
Educational Convention should begin with a thinking 
about our religion as Spiritual Dynamic, transforming 
the lives of those who teach and those who are taught 
in the church schools. 

In the delightful ladies’ parlor of the parish 
house at Worcester, about an open fire, the first ar- 
rivals gathered on Monday evening, Oct. 16, for a 
sharing of religious experience. In the thought of 
the program-makers, this was beginning at the real 
foundation, for unless we have in our schools a genuine 
religious experience, our study of methods and tech- 
nique will be of little avail. It was another inspiration 
of the good program-maker that this first meeting 
was led by our General Superintendent, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz. When asked to take this place, Dr. Etz replied 
that there was nothing he would like better, so firm is 
his conviction that “unless the Lord keep the city the 
watchmen wake but in vain.” Straight from the 
shoulder, our leader put up to us the question, “Do 
we really believe our own faith?” Three aspects of 
the faith were then emphasized—a consciousness of a 
Power not ourselves, making for righteousness, in 
other words a faith in God, a sense of the divinity of 
man resulting in self-respect, and faith in the actual 
possibility of the Kingdom of Love, a conviction of 
the real triumph of the right. Members of the group 
were then asked to speak out of their own experience, 
and many responded. A teacher of world friendship 
to a group of fourteen-year-old girls, a worker in a 
union Sunday school at Waterbury, Conn., several 
ministers—one inclined to think of the futility of 
teaching since it apparently brings such small results 
in the decisions of youth, another seeing what looks 
like futility, but strong in the conviction that more 
is really accomplished than we are inclined to think. 
Two or three spoke of genuine experiences when the 
question of the life to come was the most vital thing 
in all the world. An occasional song from ‘The New 
Hymnal for American Youth” stirred the unexpressed 
emotions and brought all into a closer fellowship. 

After the adjournment of the formal meeting, re- 
freshments were served by a group of Worcester 
friends, and eager greetings and hearty hand-shaking 
soon established the feeling that a General Convention 
was actually in session, bringing those from north, 
south, east, and west into a common accord. 


Decently and in Order 


Tuesday morning found the church school workers 
assembled for a worship service led by the Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker of Massachusetts. Mr. Walker reiterated 
the note of the previous evening, bringing the group 
face to face with the most urgent of all religious ques- 
tions, ‘‘Is this a godless age?”” With beautiful hymns, 
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with ancient scripture never outworn, with quotations 
from ‘‘Paths to the Presence of God,” with his own 
earnest words, Mr. Walker gave the group a firmer 
hold on their own faith and a stronger conviction that 
it is the beginning and the end of our task to make 
this age not godless, but God-conscious. 

President John M. Ratcliff then took the chair, 
and the secretary, Carl A. Hempel, read the official 
call for the Convention. A partial roll-call showed a 
quorum present, and the twenty-first annual Con- 
vention of the General Sunday School Association was 
declared open. The sessional committees were ap- 
pointed and then the Executive Director, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, read the report of the Executive Board, 
which was published in full in the Leader last week. 

The treasurer’s report showed the characteristics 
of financial statements in these difficult times—a sad 
shrinkage in the value of securities and some falling off 
of contributions. He paid tribute to the efficient help 
of the office secretary, Mrs. Janet Stover, in aiding the 
treasurer, and also to the self-sacrifice on the part of 
the three women in the Boston office who, by many 
wearying economies, and by each one taking a month’s 
vacation without pay, had secured the favorable re- 
port he was able to make. The Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer of Iowa spoke, calling the attention of the dele- 
gates to the loyalty and devotion of our staff, Miss 
Andrews, Miss Yates, and Mrs. Stover, in voluntarily 
reducing their own salaries, voluntarily taking vaca- 
tions without pay, and practicing day after day those 
tiresome economies that have kept expenditures within 
the limits of receipts. Mrs. Galer said that when she 
heard what these faithful workers had done, she felt 
that some very real religion characterized our women 
who carry the burdens at Headquarters. It is un- 
doubtedly true that very few religious organizations 
have been able to end the past year without a deficit, 
and this result deserves all the more commendation 
because it has been brought about entirely through 
the willing sacrifice of the workers involved, who, in 
addition to the educational work they do, make the 
annual canvass for funds, thus digging up by their 
own patient efforts the money which pays their 
salaries. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was given to 
reports of committees. That of the Committee on 
Official Reports, of course, required the largest amount 
of time and provoked most discussion. It was an in- 
telligent group of delegates, scanning closely all reeom- 
mendations and closely considering their practical 
bearings. Longest debate centered about the pro- 
posed plan for world friendship offerings, and the 
final decision was to retain the offerings for J: apan, and 
for the schools at Suffolk, Va., and Pigeon River, 
N. C., with the suggestion that if a third offering 
seems "possible the Clara Barton Camp for diabetic 
children be considered. The method of taking the 
offering might remain unchanged, but the campaign 
of education should be actively pushed. Extension of 
field work and of various publications was recom- 
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mended, with permission to make a small charge for 
service when not practical to give it without charge 
as in earlier years. Three objectives were recom- 
mended to all schools: (1) a well-planned curriculum, 
(2) some form of Leadership Training, (3) closer co- 
operation between parents and teachers. The per 
capita tax was raised from two and one-half cents per 
pupil to five cents per pupil. An amendment to the 
constitution was passed providing for biennial con- 
ventions instead of annual, and suggesting that this 
biennial session be held in conjunction with the 
General Convention. A second amendment was 
proposed, limiting the service of all officers to two 
consecutive terms. This will receive final action at 
the next convention. Resolutions of appreciation and 
gratitude were passed, commending the Headquarters 
staff for their sacrificial work during the past year, 
recognizing the service of the three retiring officers— 
the Rev. Weston A. Cate, first vice-president for four 
years, the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, second vice- 
president for twelve years, and Carl A. Hempel, secre- 
tary for fourteen years—and thanking the Worcester 
people for their gracious hospitality. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Massachusetts; first vice- 
president, Dr. Angus MacLean, New York; second 
vice-president, Miss Margaret Bolles, Vermont; sec- 
retary, the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Mr. Albert H. Homans, Ohio. 

The credentials committee reported 134 delegates, 
distributed as follows: ninety-three lay delegates, 
thirty-four ministers, five national officers, two staff 
members. Representatives were present from thir- 
teen states and the District of Columbia, and includ- 
ing fifty-five church schools. 

President Ratcliff called to the platform the new 
president, Mr. Walker, passing to him the invisible 
symbol! of his authority, as the General Sunday As- 
sociation always has used such invisible authority in- 
stead of the chairman’s gavel. Mr. Walker responded 
with pledges of loyalty and service. 

The president of the General Convention, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, was called upon and in brief words 
directed the attention of the delegates to the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s task and the greatness of its 
reward. The meeting then adjourned and the dele- 
gates participated in a trip through the exhibit 
room. 


Reaching the Heights 

The session of Tuesday evening was a veritable 
climax, not only of the day but of the twenty years of 
G. 8. S. A. history. Opening with a worship service 
led by Mrs. Galer, the address followed by Dr. Luther 
Weigle, Dean of Yale Divinity School, a message 
which the Leader hopes to share with all its readers. 
Then came a service of giving, unique in character 
and impressive in spirit. Mrs. Galer asked for faith 
expressive in money, that we may give the best in re- 
ligious education to our children. The Rev. Max 
Kapp then made a serious and beautiful appeal, calling 
one by one the organized groups of our church. As 
each one was called, representatives came forward 
presenting gifts: The General Convention, Mr. Friend 
and Dr. Etz responding; the state organizations, Dr. 
Baner and Mr. Metz responding; and then the states 
from the Pacific Coast to New England and Canada. 
“But this is not enough,” said Mr. Kapp. ‘“‘We need 
gifts from all of you. Give only what you wish, but 
remember the story of the beggar who gave the king 
the tiniest graii of corn in his bow], finding there at 
night a grain of gold of the same size, and who then— 
too late—wished he had given his all.’ 

Young ladies wearing collegiate gowns distributed 
pledge cards, which were signed in silence. Mr. Kapp 
then gave offering plates to these young ladies for 
the collecting of the pledges. The whole congregation 
rose as the gifts were brought forward by the gowned 
procession, followed by young men carrying banners. 
A prayer of consecration closed the service. The dig- 
nity and quietness of the whole thing seemed more 
like a communion service than the traditional money- 
raising. 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 

“Could we have done that twenty years ago? Or 
ten?” asked your scribe of a long-time worker in the 
G.S.S. A. “No,” he replied. “We had to grow up 
first.”” In childhood and adolescence we enjoyed the 
noise and excitement of “raising our money,” but 
now the G. S. S. A. is entering its twenty-first year, 
and in the dawn of maturity we put away childish 
things. All that has been done through these years to 
develop a spirit of worship and to identify worship 
and the giving of substance and self, bore fruit in 
Tuesday evening’s experience on the heights. 

A.G. E. 


The Story of the W. N. M. A. Convention 


12 ECG 
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OMPTLY at 8.45 on Wednesday the meeting 
of the women of our church was opened with 
a worship service led by Mrs. James W. 
Vallentyne. This former president of the 
Association “pitched the tune” for the day with a 
high religious note. 

At nine o’clock the president, the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, took the chair, and after the official call had 
been read by the secretary, Mrs. John Foglesong, 
declared the forty-ninth biennial session of the W. N. 
M. A. formally open. Greetings, not merely perfunc- 
tory but sincere and earnest, were given by the presi- 
dent of the local Mission Circle, Miss Mary E. Gros- 
venor, and the president of the General Convention, 


€ 


Mr. Victor A. Friend. Miss Kirk then presented 
greetings which had come by mail, from Mrs. Rees of 
the Unitarian Alliance, Miss Bowen and Miss Down- 
ing in Japan, Mrs. Cary and her Sunrise Clara Barton 
Guild, and from the Indiana State Convention. Mrs. 
Walter A. Corlett, vice-president, responded for the 
W.N. M.A. 

The reports of officers were presented in printed 
form with brief comments by the officers. A careful 
reading of these reports in their entirety would give a 
very complete knowledge of the work of the past two 
years. Members of the organization not able to at- 
tend may receive these printed reports on application 
to the office at 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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The president’s address reviewed in clear fashion 
the work of the past biennium, giving vivid pictures of 
our work in Japan and the South—pictures shadowed 
by diminished income and complicated problems, but 
glowing with the light of loyal consecration in both 
the workers on the field and their supporters at the 
home base. Miss Kirk believes that our decreasing 
membership is a more serious problem even than that 
of diminished income. Unless a way can be found to 
recruit new members, with the resulting increase of 
income, there will be an inevitable and fatal curtail- 
ment of work. She closed her report with a quotation 
from Whitman’s poem on Columbus, “Sail on and on 
and on!” 

Departmental reports were presented as a drama- 
tization in charge of Mrs. C. G. Robbins. Mrs. Rob- 
bins acted as hostess receiving her callers, the various 
department chairmen. Hach lady told the story of 
her work as a part of an informal social chat, while 
tea was served. Many important facts were related 
in most interesting fashion. Mrs. Wilkins reported for 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and was accompanied 
by Shirley Hurwitz, a member of last summer’s Dia- 
betic Camp. Shirley, dressed in the uniform of the 
camp, expressed her thanks to the women for the 
privileges she enjoyed at Oxford, and then entertained 
with three solos. With a clear, bird-like voice, some- 
thing of the airs and graces of a prima donna and yet 
the simplicity of a child, Shirley charmed all who 
listened. It was the judgment of all present that the 
departmental reports, usually considered as some- 
thing to be endured, had been on this occasion some- 
thing to be immensely enjoyed. 

Miss Madeline Bridges sang ‘‘O may my walk be 
close with God” in delightful and inspiring fashion. 

Then came the roll-call of states, in charge of Mrs. 
Carol T. Restall of Massachusetts. Mrs. Restall 
gave a brief review of the early days and lighted a 
candle representing the ‘national organization. A 
procession of women then came forward, each one 
lighting a candle from that of the National Associa- 
tion, and pledging the state which she represented to 
a new loyalty. Fifteen states were represented, from 
Maine to California and from Canada to North 
Carolina. The ceremony closed with a solo by Mrs. 
Betty Brown Skeels, ‘How beautiful upon the moun- 
tain,” the very words with which Mrs. Restall had 
begun. 

Afternoon of Wednesday saw the women rallying 
for the final business transactions. Mrs. Virginia 
Eddy Hale led the worship service with Mrs. John 
Smith Lowe as soloist. The Rev. Isabella S. Macduff 
of New Hampshire offered prayer for our missionaries. 
The eternal feminine manifested itself in a “Clean-up 
Day,” which did not however involve the general upset 
of the furnishings which men associate with such a 
name. Mrs. Wallace Rose, with a splendid collection 
of good stories and an earnest appeal, led the women 
in the raising of nearly six hundred dollars to cover 
outstanding indebtedness. This was following the 
example of Massachusetts, which last May at the 
annual convention of the W. U. M.S. cleared off certain 
small indebtedness on Friendly House and the Rocky 
Mount church. A bit more of the “eternal feminine,’’ 
this conviction that in times of financial depression it 
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is better to pay bills already contracted than to under- 
take new enterprises. 

Miss Kirk next introduced the Southern workers 
present, Dr. Bishop, Dr. Canfield, and Mr. Bryant, 
each one speaking briefly. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Business, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, chair- 
man, offered reeommendations which were acted upon 
with some discussion. A campaign for membership, 
and a suggestion that the Executive Board study the 
matter of uniting all our church women in one or- 
ganization, were two steps more or less new in their 
intent. Other recommendations urged a continued 
and increased support of the Friendly Letter depart- 
ment, the work in Japan and the South, missionary 
boxes, summer institutes as a means of interesting 
younger women, the Clara Barton Birthplace, and 
the Day of Prayer as means to closer interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. 

The Credentials Committee, Miss Gladys Wright, 
chairman, reported 130 delegates, including nine na- 
tional officers, thirteen state officers, and 108 dele- 
gates from fourteen states and the District of Columbia. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker, New York; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Madelyn Wood, Connecticut; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, District of Columbia; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Massa- 
chusetts; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Harry M. 
Treat, Maine; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, New 
York; literature secretary, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
Connecticut; trustees: Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Illinois; 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, Massachusetts; Miss Ger- 
trude M. Whipple, Rhode Island. Committee on 
Nominations for 1935-37, Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, 
Massachusetts. 

The Resolutions Committee, with Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey as chairman, expressed the appreciation 
of the convention for the hospitality of the Worcester 
parish, for the efficient work of the Executive Board 
during a most difficult year, for all our missionaries, 
and of Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom retiring from the 
Board after fourteen years of continued service, and 
who is now appointed as denominational representative 
for the Missionary Conferences at Northfield. This is 
the first time our denomination has had such a repre- 
sentative. Another resolution provided for greetings 
to the Unitarian Alliance, and another paid tribute to 
prominent members who have died the past year. 
Among these are Mrs. Theresa Williams, Mrs. Ella 
Manning, and Mrs. Sarah Hanscom, all former mem- 
bers of the National Board, Mrs. Martha O. Winsted 
of North Carolina, Miss Maud Whipple of Rhode 
Island, Miss Emily Parker and Mrs. Edith Trench of 
Ilkinois, and Miss Minna Ward of New Hampshire. 

Other votes of courtesy were passed by the as-_ || 
sembly, and the newly-elected officers were called to - 
the platform and introduced by Miss Kirk. Mrs. |} 
Irving L, Walker, the new president, spoke briéfly. 

At intervals through the day beautiful music was 
supplied by the organist and two soloists of the choir 
of the Worcester church. 

The closing prayer was offered by Dr. A. Gertrude 
Karle, and Mrs. Walker pronounced the convention 
adjourned. 

An hour later the women, dressed in their very 
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best clothes, assembled in the lovely ball-room of 
the Hotel Bancroft for the Friendship Supper. Mrs. 
George EK. Huntley acted as toastmaster, and the speak- 
ers were Miss Kirk, retiring president, Mrs. Walker, 
the incoming leader, Mrs. McGowan of the Unitarian 
Alliance, and a young woman from Bulgaria now 
studying at Boston University, whose name Mrs. 
Huntley had difficulty in pronouncing, and your 
scribe has much greater difficulty in spelling. But we 
did all understand that her given name means “‘Hope,”’ 
which seemed most suitable for a speaker at a world- 
friendship banquet. She spoke graciously and sweetly 
and then gave several charming songs. 

From every side came the comment, ‘What an 
interesting convention,” and ‘“‘How well our women 


have done to keep things at such a high level during a 
dificult period.” Another frequent comment was, 
“How much our program-makers have learned about 
keeping up the interest.” The morning dramatiza- 
tion, the frequent music of so high an order, and Mrs. 
Rose’s stories, in addition to the bright turns frequently 
given to dull matters by Miss Kirk’s intelligent and 
original presiding, all combined to make a painless 
process of what used sometimes to seem “in the good 
old days,” a rather long and wearying day. Whatever 
others may think, the women of the Universalist 
Church believe in the future of the church and of 
their own work, and face the challenge of days to come 
with high courage. 
A.G.E. 


The Story of the Ministerial Association 


mozN)"l' the morning session of the Universalist 
Ministerial Association, which met all day 
Tuesday, the philosophy of liberalism and 
the social gospel were the subjects discussed. 
Over ninety ministers were present. Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, vice-president, presided. The discussion 
was led by Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College. 

Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, of Tufts College, 
read a paper on “A Philosophy of Liberalism as Help- 
ing to the Better Life.’”’ In introducing the speaker, 
Dean Skinner stated that “liberals are groping for 
issues.”” The issue contained in Professor Brother- 
ston’s paper turned out to be that of grasping and 
propagating an “inward norm that commands us first 
to a social, then to a cosmic unity.” Beginning by 
stating that liberalism is not itself a philosophy, but a 
“movement of life’? which needs a philosophy, Professor 
Brotherston showed that its need of a philosophy is in- 
tensified by the failure of the old supports of liberalism 
under the encroachments of pure science and the 
laissez-faire doctrine. Without an adequate support, 
liberalism fails to be effective. Dr. Brotherston stated 
that a new, adequate support for religious liberalism 
may be found in philosophy by understanding man’s 
basic feeling toward his fellows and the universe. 
Enlarging on the theory of the conscience which he 
announced several years ago, he demonstrated its 
practical application to the liberal ministry, declaring 
that liberalism proceeds from an “inward norm” that 
“commands us first to a social, then to a cosmic unity.” 
In the discussion that followed the presentation of 
this paper, the speaker brought out his reason for 
putting the “social unity” first. We know more about 
this, he said, than we know about the “cosmic unity.” 
It is reserved largely to the mystic to have a complete 
and direct knowledge of God; but God is revealed to 
all through our social feelings. Professor Brotherston 
concluded his remarks on the keynote of reinterpre- 
tation and systematization of truths that have always 


been known in religion, and which should now be made © 


central to it. Such a truth, he said, was our under- 
standing of the word of God as written in the heart 
of man. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Ill., was the 
other speaker on the morning program. His address 
was entitled ‘‘Preaching the Social Gospel.” “Preach- 
ing the social gospel has become imperative,” said 


Dr. Scott, because “salvation is a shared quest.’”’ The 
older method of preaching a social gospel was that of 
developing a sense of personal sin in regard to petty 
questions of ethics. Modern, respectable church 
people are not superior to the sinners in various walks 
of life, but appear to be superior to the sins. It is 
these church people who are largely responsible for 
the injustice and for the narrow, immoral social at- 
titudes of our present civilization. “At best,” said 
Dr. Scott, “we are nationalistic.” We display an in- 
creasing incapacity for moral indignation over social 
sins of various kinds. At the least, the social gospel 
can “make us conscious of disharmony between group 
life and our ideals.” At best it can give us a new 
vision, and in so doing, give us a rebirth. 

In reply to the question as to how a minister 
might hope to preach the social gospel without causing 
trouble in the church over which he is a pastor, Dr. 
Seott replied that a certain amount of friction is in- 
evitable, but that the question is a practical one, and 
ministers who are truly Christian in a wide sense have 
no choice but to run this risk. 

A discussion then arose as to possible action that 
might be taken in regard to the Rheiner case and 
similar cases that come up from time to time. Dean 
John Murray Atwood demanded a resolution deplor- 
ing the ousting of the Rev. Conard Rheiner from his 
parish at Norway, Me., supposedly because he was a 
socialist. Dr. Lee S. McCollester asked for the found- 
ing of some instrument by means of which future ac- 
tion might be taken. The Rev. Gustave Leining of 
Melrose, Mass., stated that it was part of the function 
of the Ministerial Association to deal with such cases, 
and a committee was appointed to work out a concrete 
plan. | 
At the afternoon session, at which Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton of Philadelphia presided, the chairman of this 
committee, Dr. McCollester, reported that the com- 
mittee was in favor of action, but wished to request 
more time for deliberation. Additional time was 
granted by vote. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. Gustave Lein- 
ing, the proposed revision of the laws of fellowship 
was discussed until the time came for taking up the 
questions of the revised profession of faith and of the 
Free Church. 

Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence University. ad- 
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dressed the meeting on ‘“‘A New Declaration of Faith,” 
in reference to the proposal before the Convention to 
substitute in its constitution a statement of purpose 
for a statement of belief. Dr. Atwood defined creeds 
as “‘statements of what people do believe and not of 
what they must believe.”’ The Christian Church in 
general, he said, was organized originally “‘to put the 
spirit of Christ into the hearts of men and man’s in- 
stitutions.” It should not be harder to enter the 
Christian Church than to enter the Kingdom of Christ. 
‘Therefore the principles of faith should be changed to 
place the emphasis where it belongs, not upon doctrine 
but upon purpose. Taking up the revision point by 
point Dr. Atwood said in substance: “‘No confession 
of faith can hope to be adequate for all people and for 
subsequent generations. We once sought the salva- 
tion of all souls in the future; we now believe in the 
salvation of all souls here and now. We once believed, 
with Channing, that Jesus was a little above men by 
nature, we now believe that Jesus was a man just as 
we are. The inspiration of Jesus, not his authority, 
is the important thing. We no longer hold the views. 
we held forty years ago about the Bible, about the 
power of God, or about final judgment. God is love; 
and the power of God is just the power of love, of good 
will. The faith embodied in the statement of purpose 
is the kind of faith that is vital to the world at the 
present time. If we do not adopt the revision, we 
shall nevertheless go on; but if we do not grapple with 
the problems, we shall be weighed and found wanting 
as Christians.” 

In the discussion that followed, criticisms were 
offered in regard to the wording rather than the general 
intent of the proposed statement. Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins of Washington, in summing up Universalist 
history, stated that the Universalist Church exists 
not to correct a faith but to fulfil an interrupted pur- 
pose—of all Christianity. 

Dr. Benton next introduced Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
who spoke on “The Free Church.” Dr. Etz outlined 
the history of attempts from 1923 on to promote 
some closer cooperation with the Unitarians and other 
liberal bodies. Inasmuch as commissions on comity 
and unity repeatedly reported that the time was not 
ripe for a union, the Free Church plan emerged as a 
concrete means of cooperation not directly involving 
union. The name Free Church, Dr. Etz said, is the 
least essential part of the plan. He again explained in 
some detail the essential nature of the Free Church as 
a federation of liberal bodies, and indicated its advan- 
tages aside from any possibility of merger. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, minister of the con- 
vention church, immediately voiced his objections to 
the Free Church, charging that the Free Church per- 
mitted atheism, and would be composed of men ‘‘who 
gloat that they have gotten over their belief in God.” 
The Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton spoke in the 
same vein, and it appeared that some strong opposition 
existed among the ministers which was not made ar- 
ticulate at this time. 

The Rey. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, made the important announcement that the 
Federation of Religious Liberals had dissolved in an- 
ticipation of its replacement in the national life by 
the Free Church. This announcement occasioned no 
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comment, apparently because of the moment chosen: 
to make it. 

Consideration of the proposed changes of the laws: 
of fellowship was not satisfactorily concluded. Be- 
fore it had proceeded very far it became evident that. 
more time would be needed to discuss these changes. 
than was available to the session. A controversy 
arose between Mr. Leining and Dr. Perkins over Mr. 
Leining’s suggestion, not part of the proposed changes, 
that certain actions of the central committee of fel- 
lowship should be subject to ratification by the state 
committees. Dr. Perkins declared that fellowship 
inheres in the General Convention, not in local bodies, 
and stated that ‘‘a state committee of fellowship is in 
essence simply a functional instrument of the General 
Convention.”’ There seemed to be a general difference 
of opinion among the ministers over the principle of 
centralization of power involved. Dr. Perkins de- 
clared for “centralized control with decentralized ad- 
ministration,” and Mr. Leining dissented from this 
view. It was finally decided to reconvene the asso- 
ciation on the following morning. 

The meeting adjourned after the election of the 
following officers: President, L. Griswold Williams, 
Barre, Vt.; vice-president, Albert W. Altenbern, 
Galesburg, Ill., secretary, Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo, 
Iowa; treasurer, Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Wednesday Morning 


The Ministerial Association convened again on 
Wednesday morning to consider the proposed revision 
of the laws of fellowship, the report of the committee 
appointed the day before to take action in regard to 
the Rheiner case, and to transact other business. 

Right of way was voted to Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
of New York City, to deliver an address in support 
of the Free Church. Dr. Hall pointed out that Chris- 
tian and religious cooperation is rapidly being de- 
veloped in many different quarters, such as the World 
Congress of Religions, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the United Church of Canada, and the Free Church 
of Scotland. “We are,’ said Dr. Hall, “in the midst 
of a great movement for union of the forces of the 
Christian Church. But the movement is largely of 
‘orthodox’ churches.” Fifty years ago Edward Everett 
Hale saw the possibility of a free church consisting of 
Universalists and Unitarians. Later the famous agree- 
ment of the two bodies not to establish churches in 
communities where one body was already represented, 
and the granting of reciprocal fellowship privileges, 
were concluded. At present 20 per cent of Universalist 
ministers hold dual fellowship. Therefore, said Dr. 
Hall, the Free Church should be approved at this time. 

In regard to objections to the Free Church, Dr. 
Hall pointed out that “those who raise the objections 
have not taken time to read the report.” He showed 
that the agreement by which the Federal Council is 
constituted is almost identical with the basis of con- 
stitution of the Free Church. If it is desired, the 
Universalists may well imitate the action of the Uni- 
tarians in May, and safeguard their position by re- | 
affirming it at the time of voting to join the Free 
Church. “Let’s reaffirm our historical principles, and 
have done with talk about hauling down our flag.” 

The only valid objection, Dr. Hall thought, would 
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be to any proposal to establish more elaborate de- 
nominational machinery. But the present machinery 
is entirely adequate to the needs; the Free Church 
“would give it new grist to grind, and our officers 
something to do that is well worth doing.” 

Certain amendments to the proposed changes in 
laws of fellowship introduced by the Rev. Gustave 
Leining were endorsed by the Association. Included 
under endorsements of fellowship laws was a proposal 
of the Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., to es- 
tablish “rights and privileges” of fellowship, and to 
specify as privileges the right to refuse military ser- 
vice on conscientious grounds, and also the right to be 
heard in Universalist churches so long as Universalist 
fellowship was not revoked. 


This second privilege was introduced in reference 
to the Rheiner case, in regard to which a committee 
had been appointed the day before. The committee 
report was rendered by the Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D., in the form of a resolution providing for 
a standing committee to investigate the facts of all 
such cases, and to publish them if desiring to do so. 
This standing committee is to consist of three minis- 
ters and two laymen, the ministers to be nominated 
by the Ministerial Association. Nominated to this 
committee, with instructions to consider the cases of 
Rev. Conard B. Rheiner and Rev. Donald Lester, 
were Dr. Atwood, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, and the 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams. 

Ne POOLS, 


The New Declaration of Faith 


eNKTER a spirited debate, the Universalist 
: General Convention on Thursday, October 
19, adopted a new declaration of faith. 

The report of the Commission on Re- 
vision was passed with two amendments. One in- 
serted the word “unconquerable”’ as descriptive of 
the love of God, and the other directed the retention 
of both the Winchester Profession of 1803 and the 
Chicago Declaration of 1899 in the constitution, to 
show the historic dévelopment of our faith. Dr. 
Shutter of Minneapolis offered one amendment and 
the Rev. G. H. Leining the other. 

The Commission on Revision consisted of Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, chairman, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Prof. Arthur W. 
Peirce, Hon. Charles Neal Barney, Dr. Leroy W. Coons 
and Dr. Lee S. McCollester. All were present except 
Mr. Barney. 

This commission was appointed by the president 
of the General Convention by order of the Buffalo 
Convention, which received a request to do so from 
the ministers’ meeting held in Buffalo in 1931. 

The new declaration becomes the law of the 
church by amending Article III of the Constitution 
so as to add the following: 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall 
be a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to cooperate in establishing the kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, in the au- 
thority of truth known or to be known, and in the power 
of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed 
as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

2. The conditions of fellowship in this Convention 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Perkins presented the report of the commis- 
sion. He said in part: 


“The new declaration starts out with a statement of the 
purpose which really binds us together. The Universalist Church 
is primarily an instrumentality for advancing the cause which 


Christ inaugurated. Its faith, important as it is, is something 
to work with to that end rather than merely something to stand 
for. That shift of emphasis, which characterizes our best life 
to-day, is not made prominent in the old statements, which 
savor of the creedal spirit that we disavow. This revision makes 
explicit what the old implied. 

“It puts the statement of faith as a statement of the motive- 
power which we believe best contributes to the accomplishment 
of our primary purpose. And it phrases the faith in terms of 
trust in the reality of great life-experiences rather than of assent 
to abstract theological speculations. In the last clause especially 
the statement centers attention on the ultimate triumph not so 
much as a vision of future splendor as a goal made possible by 
reliance on great spiritual forces working in the present. It is 
in such terms that Universalism is conceived today. The revision 
thus carries out the desire of the Convention resolution to secure 
a statement of faith ‘more in harmony with the religious position 
of our Church today.’ 

“By phrasing the statement of faith in personal terms, ‘We 
affirm our faith,’ etc., we make it a matter of warm committal 
to spiritual realities rather than cold intellectual assent to a series 
of abstract propositions. It becomes a ‘covenant of fellowship,’ 
to use the phrase in the Convention resolution. 

“The disavowal of any intent to impose this or any other 
formulary as a creedal test is, of course, on'y a reassertion of the 
‘liberty-clause’ of the present statement, and needs no argument. 
It distinguishes between a faith and a formulary, a princ’ple and 
a statement, in which distinction the essential genius of our 
faith is revealed. It also carries out the intent of the Convention 
resolution that the new statement shall accord ‘with the principle 
of religious liberty which has been our guide in the past.’ 

“The proposed amendment to the Laws of Fellowship simply 
makes clear the spirit of the constitutional revision. It would be 
the official interpretation by which Committees of Fellowship 
would be governed. 

“The commission has not attempted to formulate a Profes- 
sion of Faith primarily adapted to being said together in a service 
of public worship. It has endeavored to express for the church 
as a whole our Christian purpose and our Universalist faith, in 
general and inclusive terms. Any local church is free, in the 
liberty of interpretation and statement that we insist upon as 
a cardinal principle, to use its own formulary as a feature of its 
worship, if it so desires. It may be possible that out of the ma- 
terial of the proposed revision some of us will frame an acceptable 
statement for liturgical uses, although its use would be by common 
consent and not through compulsion. The requirements of the 
Convention and of a service of worship are somewhat different, 
and a form suitable to the intimate mood of the latter may not be 
suitable to the more general character of the former.”’ 


The Rev. Harry A. Hersey opened the debate 
with brief, witty remarks which put every one in good 
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humor. He would like to see a more explicit state- 
ment of faith in immortality, he declared, but would 
not offer an amendment because of the impossibility 
of getting action if many amendments were to come 
up. 

The Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer said that he would 
have liked a more explicit statement of our social re- 
lationships, but that the report was so convincing 
that he would support it. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter expressed high approval of 
the work of the commission and endorsed emphatically 
the principle of revision. “But go over the work care- 
fully,” he said. ‘How much is there in it that is dis- 
tinctive of our faith? Is there a sentence that justifies 
us in continuing.as a separate denomination? I find 
none. I suggest that after the statement of belief in 
God as eternal love we put in the words “‘unconquer- 
able love.’ In the part that speaks of truth known or 
to be made known put in ‘continuous revelation.’ 
After the words dealing with the supreme worth of 
personality, put in the words ‘and his moral victory.’ ”’ 

Dean Atwood said he hoped no amendment bear- 
ing the word “revelation” would be passed, as so many 
prefer the word “‘discovery.” 

Dr. Perkins and the commission accepted the 
suggestion that the word “unconquerable’’ be put into 
the statement. 

The Rev. William Couden said: “For a body that 
has little use for creeds, the Universalist Church seems 
to spend considerable time on creeds. I am for the 
statement, but I would like to get away from all nega- 
tives. In place of ‘unconquerable,’ why not put ‘all- 
conquering?’”’ The suggestion was well received, 
but was not put in the form of a motion. 

(By unanimous consent on Friday the word ‘‘un- 
conquerable”’ was changed to “all-conquering.”’) 

The Rev. G. H. Leining’s suggestion that we 
keep the two old statements in the constitution as il- 
lustrations of progress, and to enable all to use them 
who loved them, was cheered. Dr. Perkins accepted 
the suggestion. He said that if the amendment pro- 
posed by the commission was adopted there was 
nothing to prevent churches using any declaration 
they chose. 

Mr. N. R. Guilbert of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, rose in opposition to the report. He 
said: “I have made it a rule of my life never to give up 
one good thing until I can find a better. When people 
are in trouble there is but one place to go, and that is 
the Heavenly Father. This report was read to our 
people and they were against it unanimously.” 

Mr. JamesS8. Stevens of Hartford, another layman, 


opposed the proposed declaration of faith as an ex- 
pression of the intellect. It contained nothing that 
one could give to a growing child on which to build 
faith. There was in it no explicit declaration of faith 
in immortality. 

Mrs. Winthrop Packard protested against the as- 
sertion that there was no declaration of faith in im- 
mortality. ‘‘It says,’’ she continued, “that we believe 
in the supreme worth of personality. What more can 
we have than that?” 

Prof. Arthur W. Peirce spoke as a member of the 
commission. “I am not satisfied with our work,” he 
said. “I grow less and less satisfied. Why not keep 
all three declarations?” 

Mrs. Harry Hersey spoke briefly for the report. 

Dr. Perkins attributed to Prof. George T. Knight 
the statement that what Universalists protest against 
in creeds is not an inadequate statement of faith so 
much as the idea that any statement could express all 
truth. He added: “Our statement has been called 
intellectual. It is. I am not apologizing to the Uni- 
versalist Church for an intellectual statement.” 

The Rev. Albert Hammatt, a grandson of the 
great war horse of Universalism, the Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter, supported the report. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe seconded the suggestion 
of Mr. Leining that the committee be requested to 
draft a statement retaining the two old declarations. 

The previous question was ordered, and the report 
was recommitted and made a special order for 2 p. m. 
By general consent an amendment of Dr. Harry Can- 
field also was sent to the commission. It was in- 
tended to amplify the liberty clause. 

At 2 p. m., with a church full of people, ten 
minutes’ work gave the Universalist Church a new 
declaration of faith. 

“The Winchester Profession,” said the amended 
article in substance, “reads as follows.”? Then it was 
inserted. “The Boston declaration reads as follows.”’ 
It, too, was inserted. Then a new section was added 
as follows: 

These historic declarations of faith with liberty 
of interpretation are cear and acceptable to many 
Universalists. They are commended not as tests but as 
testimonies in the free quest for truth that accords with 
the genius of the Universalist Church. 


Two hundred and sixty-three delegates voted for 
the new declaration and none were recorded against. 

It is doubtful if ever a church adopted a new 
creed with less difficulty. It is sure that the Univer- 
salist Church never did. 


J OVE 


Unanimous Action on Free Church 


of the largest conventions held in years, the 
Universalist General Convention adopted the 
plan for the Free Church of America, and 
thus brought that proposed organization into exist- 
ence. At a meeting held in Worcester, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 19, the important decision was made. 

The long fight ended abruptly only a few moments 
before the session. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Dr. John Sayles, and other leaders 


of the opposition talked with Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Judge Robert W. Hill, 
Louis Annin Ames, and other leaders who represented 
the commission, and discovered that members of the 
commission had prepared motions some time ago that 
clarified their position and really cut the ground out 
from under the opposition. 

The plan as adopted by the American Unitarian 
Association last May was agreed to without amend- 
ment, thus preventing further delay. 
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Two motions were then taken up which had been 
proposed by Judge Hill in behalf of the commission 
when he made his report. The first instructed the 
Universalist representatives on the Free Church 
Council to offer an amendment to the preamble of the 
Free Church which would change the words, ‘‘We seek 
closer cooperation with others of like purpose,” to the 
words, “who would work for the Kingdom of God in 
the spirit of Jesus.’”” The second instructed the Uni- 
versalist representatives to press for a change of name 
to one which would more adequately describe the 
purposes of the proposed organization. Both were 
passed by a large vote. 

The debate on the Free Church had been made 
a special order for 2.30 p.m. Thursday. The church 
was filled by two. By2.30 no seats were to be found. 
Monitors and floor leaders for the two sides and 
various committee chairmen sat on the floor and chan- 
cel steps. A second press table had to be brought in. 
The delegates assembled with the realization that they 
were acting in the full glare of publicity. Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach and Dr. Dwight Bradley were at the 
press table. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, III., former 
president of the General Convention, presented the 
report for the commission. He reminded the dele- 
gates that patient hands had been sowing the good 
seed of Christian unity for many years. “I have,” 
he said, ‘‘a minute of the Convention which reaches 
back to 1895, dealing with a gesture of comity and 
friendship with the Unitarian body.” 

The convention listened with attention while he 
described various overtures of the past. In 1899, the 
American Unitarian Association passed a resolution 
calling for the appointment of five Unitarians and five 
Universalists to deal with closer relations. The Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarians and other Christian 
Churches endorsed the overture. The Y. P. C. U. of 
the Universalist Church urged action. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot addressed the convention. Dr. I. M. At- 
wood was made chairman of a special committee on 
the overture. Dr. John Coleman Adams, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Dr. Henry I. Cushman, and Mr. Henry B. 
Metcalf were the other members. Dr. Edwin C. 
Sweetser led the opposition to the report of this special 
committee, but was defeated 101 to twenty-six. Dr. 
Adams described the conventions of 1927, 1929 and 
1931, where the present movement for cooperation 
with Unitarian and other churches was furthered. 
He cited the resolution of Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
at the A. U. A. meeting on May 19, 1931, which di- 
rected Unitarian officials to confer with Universalists 
“to look into the practicability of uniting these two 
communions for the common good.” Dr. Adams 
read then his own motion presented to the Universalist 
General Convention October 23, 1931, authorizing a 
special Universalist commission to do what the Uni- 
tarians had requested. ‘The eyes of the whole reli- 
gious world,” he declared eloquently, “are turned on 
Worcester today to see what we will do. Have our 
gestures and our resolutions extending over more 
than a quarter of a century been the sincere expres- 
sion of our hearts?” 

Dr. Adams dealt with the reasons why the two 
commissions did not urge absolute merger. They 


found it impossible. Should they then confess failure? 
he asked. No. They would set up something larger. 
They would make a rallying point for all liberals. 
“Whether liberals of other churches in large numbers 
will join,” he declared, “remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly we cannot expect it unless avowed liberals 
whole-heartedly go into it. But here is the beginning, 
and, in the words of an old Arabian proverb, ‘for a 
web begun, God sends the thread.’ ”’ 

“The labors of your commission,” he said in 
closing, “have been undertaken in accordance with 
your instructions. We have worked over it, sweat 
over it, prayed over it. We now give you an ac- 
count of our stewardship for you to deal with, we 
trust, in accordance with the high traditions of. our 
faith.” 

In closing Dr. Adams yielded the floor to Judge 
Hill to complete the report of the commission. Judge 
Hill interjected humor which rested and delighted 
everybody. He then explained that the Free Church 
of America had been incorporated some months ago, 
not to force action but to throw legal safeguards 
around the name until the conventions could act. 

Judge Hill declared that the constitution of the 
Free Church had the unanimous approval of the mem- 
bers of the Universalist commission, but that as 
months had gone on and they had listened to the 
criticisms of men of high intelligence and integrity in 
the Universalist fellowship, they had realized more 
clearly the possibilities of misunderstanding. So the 
commission had authorized him to suggest several 
votes to clear up the misunderstandings, make clear 
the historic faith of Universalists and secure unani- 
mous action. 

He said: “We propose in the vote giving adher- 
ence to the Free Church to declare our belief in God 
and our loyalty to Jesus. We propose to go further, 
both for the religious world and for those of our own 
fellowship who are disturbed. We propose to submit 
for your consideration a motion which asks for a modi- 
fication of the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Free Church which expresses the determination of the 
organizers to work for the Kingdom of God in the 
spirit of Christ. And then we will propose a motion 
asking for a change in name.” 

Judge Hill then read all three motions. The first 
in substance was: “Voted, that the Universalist 
General Convention, organized to establish fellow- 
ship, propagate the Christian faith and promote the 
Kingdom of God, adopts the Fellowship of the Free 
Church of America as an instrumentality to achieve 
these ends.”” ‘The second and third in substance 
were as stated above. 

Judge Hill with lawyer-like precision made what 
he proposed crystal clear. “First,” he said, “we will 
vote on the question, do we approve the Free Church 
plan? Second, do we favor the preamble with its 
theistic amendment? Third, do we favor the change 
in name?” 

The convention seemed first stupefied and then 
overwhelmed with relief and thanksgiving at the de- 
velopments. Charges and countercharges had been 
flying about. Caucases had been held lasting long 
after midnight. Statements had been issued for the 
press. Bets had been made by representatives of the 
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daily papers who covered the convention. And some 
of the noblest Universalists had been genuinely dis- 
tressed at what they interpreted as deserting other 
liberals for one sect which was “‘cursed with human- 
ism.” They had witnessed the work of a compact, 
active organization against the Free Church, and they 
had heard that this or that trusted pastor was giving 
his support to the organization. Then before their as- 
tonished eyes Dr. John Sayles took the platform and 
seconded the motion to join the Free Church. ‘We 
of the opposition realize,” he said, “that no longer is 
there any issue between us.” Exercising his preroga- 
tive as floor leader of the forces that had been against 
the Free Church, Dr. Sayles then called on Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, former General Superintendent. 

“Tt is particularly appropriate,’ said Dr. Lowe, 
“that I should be accorded the high honor of adding 
my second to the motion. First let me say that Chris- 
tian unity has been a dream of my life. One of the 
first statements issued at Providence in 1923 that 
committed our church to unity was drawn largely by 
my humble pen. Second, I consented reluctantly to 
act as chairman, not of those opposed to the Free 
Church, but of those who for a moment were unable to 
accept everything in the report. Now I am satisfied. 
A new era has dawned—not only in the history of 
these two bodies but in the history of the Christian 
Church.” 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson next appeared, ruddy, 
vigorous, smiling. He said: “Some people thought 
that this old church invited you here to humiliate 
some of you boys, to defeat some of you boys. Be- 
hold the ‘seething cauldron’ that we heard about last 
night. I hope that I never can turn into the kind of 
man who could conduct a wonderful communion ser- 
vice such as we had last night and be plotting to defeat 
my brethren. Always there is a place for differing 
minds, but there is not a person here who does not 
love the Universalist Church. We want this dear old 
church to go on. Wedo not propose to be divided by 
little things. The men of the commission have 
worked hard. They are my personal friends. They 
have come here today to show the way to improve 
things. Freely, gladly, I second the motion. Thank 
God that this old First Church of Worcester will be 
remembered as a place where we took a great step 
forward and felt and expressed our love for one 
another.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley, first president of the 
General Sunday School Association, said: “This is 
the day of the Lord. I have prayed night and day for 
this hour. I dare use the great name Pentecost to 
describe it. Here the spirit has come to us to co- 
operate with our brethren of other faiths. This is the 
day of the Lord.” 

Then Dr. Sayles called on one of the elder states- 
men, Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis. Dr. 
Shutter’s old eloquence was all there. He deeply 
moved the great gathering. He said in part: 

“T believe and I came to this Convention believing 
in all that was said by the two commissions. I have 
believed in this movement since I spoke on a ‘United 
Liberal Church’ to an international gathering in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, twenty-six years ago. I 
came here with every determination to get the brethren 


on common ground from which we could go forward. 
I did have objections. I stated them the other day 
at the ministers’ meeting. I say now that the state- 
ment made and the motions proposed have removed 
every objection. The first convention that I ever at- 
tended after becoming a Universalist minister was 
here in Worcester, and I think in this First Church. 
That was my first. If in the Providence of God it 
should so happen that I shall attend my last conven- 
tion in the same place I shall exclaim with old Simeon, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 

All the speakers were cheered enthusiastically. 

The floor leader of the former opposition then 
called on the floor leader of the proponents of the Free 
Church, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, who read a letter 
from Owen D. Young strongly endorsing the Free 
Church and voicing his love of the Universalist Church. 

Mr. Young’s letter, which was addressed to Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, was as follows: 


Dear Dr. Hall: 

I have not wished to volunteer my views to Dr. 
Etz or to other officials of the Universalist Church on 
the question of adopting the report of the Joint Com- 
mission of the Universalist and Unitarian Churches, 
although it is a subject upon which I feel very deeply. I 
have no hesitation in saying to you, however, my in- 
timate friend of so many years, that I am unable to un- 
derstand why the Universalist Church would not wel- 
come a Federation of Liberals. Its whole objective 
from the beginning has been to promote a liberal faith 
in order to save to the Christian Church that large and 
increasing number who, unable to embrace the more 
rigid doctrines of the older Protestant faiths, are falling 
into despair and hopelessness. 

For many years the liberal churches were militant, 
and had to be, to establish their place in the sun. Fora 
generation, however, there has not been resistance enough 
to maintain the militant spirit, which is only another 
way of paying tribute to the great accomplishments of the 
liberal movement. Now it seems to me that new meth- 
ods are needed. Liberals everywhere, not only in the 
Universalist and Unitarian Churches but outside of 
them, should be brought into a great cooperative or- 

. ganization, each group, however, maintaining its own 
identity. In that way the spread of the liberal faith, in 
my view, may be brought to a realization in the next 
generation, greater than the founders of the liberal 
churches had ever dared to hope. 

Then, too, this is a day not only of cooperation, but 
of planned cooperation. Our whole economic and social 
organization is being reorganized for a common thrust 
by a regimentation of individual units. Individual 
business concerns, trade associations, housing groups, 
welfare agencies, financial institutions, are all being 
brought together in nation-wide federations under a 
planning program designed to make the acts of each 
unit more effective through the common cooperation of 
all and the elimination of waste and mutually destruc- 
tive effects of uncoordinated action. 

If there was ever a time when the churches, and 
especially the liberal churches, should follow this spirit 
of the times, it would seem to be now. If there was ever: 
a time when there was need of a liberal faith in a despair- 
ing world effectively coordinated, it would seem to be. 
now. Certainly, I hope that the Universalist Church, 
of whose continued identity I am most jealous, will not 
be the one to refuse to act in the cooperative spirit 
of this new day. 

Owen D. Young. 
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The Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Brockton, who was one of the execu- 
tive committee of the forces which opposed the 
Free Church, stated that he could not accept the 
motions. He declared that the constitution of the 
Free Church should be first amended by inserting the 
changes which it is planned to ask for, but a thunderous 
chorus of “No, no, no,” from all over the church 
greeted his suggestion. 

The motion to adhere to the Free Church then 
passed with a tremendous roar. Only two or three 
negative votes could be heard. Mr. Ledyard, Mr. 
James Stevens of Hartford, and possibly one more 
oted no. Mr. Ledyard stuck to his guns and the delev- 
gates respected him. III] and shaken, he withdrew 
from the meeting, but did not leave the church. 

When the second motion, that to urge an amend- 
ment to the preamble, was put, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Peoria, a member of the commission, took the floor 
against it. “It seems to me,” said he, “that if it is 
our intention to go on record in favor of theism, this is 


too weak. If it is not to be interpreted as a religious 
statement, it is not necessary. From one standpoint 
it is inadequate. From the other standpoint it is am- 
biguous.”” The vote for motion two also was over- 
whelming, but there were more negative votes than 
for any other of the motions. The third motion was 
quickly passed without debate. 

At the press table the strain and tension were 
relieved by the payment of bets as soon as Dr. Tom- 
linson took the platform. 

The delegates found that everything was over 
soon after four. The special program on International 
Relations with Dr. Fred B. Smith, at 4.30, that had 
been canceled, was hastily remade. There had been 
such concentration upon the Free Church matter and 
such certainty of a long and bitter debate that the 
delegates had hard work getting their bearings. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Herbert E. Benton they soon 
realized that they had but cleared decks for united 
aggressive action on great world problems. 

DUA 


The Business of the Convention 


RIN a crisp October morning, when the sun 
reached every nook and corner of Worcester, 
the General Convention got under way. 
Victor A. Friend, president, called the 
Convention to order. The Rev. Claire Blauvelt of- 
fered the invocation. ‘Take the dimness from our 
eyes,” he prayed. “Melt the hardness of our hearts.”’ 

For half an hour before the business session a large 
number of the delegates assembled in the main audi- 
torium of the church for ‘Spiritual Exercises,” or 
morning devotions. They were directed by the Rev. 
Griswold Williams, author of ‘“‘Antiphonal Readings,” 
recently published. “Inner Harmony” was the topic. 
He was assisted most effectively by Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing and the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr on the violin, 
and by Mrs. Florence Maynard on the organ. On 
three successive morning he led a service of high 
order. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, in an opening address, de- 
scribed his experience as president of the Convention. 
He has traveled hundreds of miles, visited the churches 
and attended many state conventions. He has been 
able to accept every invitation that has come to him, 
he said, except perhaps half a dozen that he declined 
because of conflicting dates. He paid a high tribute 
to the zeal and loyalty of hundreds of laymen all over 
the country, but said that there was little disposition 
in our fellowship, or even on state and national boards, 
to take stock religiously or to plan for spiritual ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Friend said that ever since he had been 
church-minded he had heard preaching on unity and 
cooperation. He described the Free Church plan as 
an outstanding attempt to put our principles into 
practice. 

Mr. Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the Board, 
readjthe sixty-eighth annual report of the Board of 
Trustees. The delegates rose when Mr. Ames read 
the names of twelve ministers who have died during 
the past year. They were: John K. Dillon, J. S. Dun- 
bar, John Kimball, Olive M. Kimball, J udson P. 


Marvin, Dennis Morrison, O. E. Olin, Fred Leroy 
Payson, LeGrand Powers, Ira A. Priest, Walter 
Thorpe, Harrison S. Whitman. 

No especial attention was paid to the list of or- 
dinations read, as follows: 

William Elton Roberts, East Lempster, N. H., 
Nov. 18, 1932; Harmon Marion Gehr, Urbana, IIL., 
Nov. 18, 1932; Richard Henry Bird, Jr., Southold, 
N. Y., March 19, 1933; Donald MacKenzie Lester, 
Rumford, Maine, April 4, 1933; John Whitman Sears, 
Junction City, Kansas, May 5, 1933; C. Leslie Cur- 
tice, Chelsea, Mass., June 18, 1933; Arthur William 
Webster, Essex, Mass., Sept. 24, 1933. 

Twenty thousand dollars has been added to the 
trust funds of the Convention. The annuity of the 
late Mary A. Tyler on $9,500 has now been added 
to the endowment of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. The total endowment of this church 
is now $17,000. The amount received from quotas 
“showed a marked decrease,” the Board said. Fifty- 
seven churches have paid in full and two hundred and 
sixty-six have paid in full or in part. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, had his printed 
report distributed and then pointed out the main 
features. The total assets of the Convention are 
$794,250.83. These assets would be larger if the 
National Memorial Church were carried at its cost, 
but it is carried only for the cash that the General 
Convention has put in, or $98,000. The funds of the 
General Convention were listed as $536,657.40. 

By vote of the Board deficits of $78,657.40, ac- 
cumulated over a series of years, have been charged 
off, leaving the total assets $715,593.48. The total 
funds by this action have been reduced to $458,000, 
but no trust fund has been affected. 

Deficits Mr. Bicknell said had come largely from 
the deficit in contributions for foreign missions. The 
net operating loss of the past year has been $15,000. 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick cross-examined the treas- 
urer carefully, bringing out the fact that the treasurer 
handled a million and a quarter dollars a year. Dr. 
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Fred C. Leining asked sarcastically how much loose 
money we had and how long it would last in case the 
deficit habit was continued. Mr. Bicknell replied 
that he was glad to have the question raised. ‘Re- 
peatedly,” he said, “I have heard reports that the 
Universalist General Convention was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Iam glad to say that in spite of all the 
hard situations that we have faced, the Universalist 
General Convention has still over four hundred thou- 
sand dollars of our own money!’’ 

Judge Robert W. Hill, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, showed the assembly that while the deficit 
has been accumulating the total of the permanent 
funds of the Convention has been increasing much 
faster. “I think you will realize,” he said, “that we 
have been going steadily ahead. The Universalist 
General Convention is in a far stronger financial posi- 
tion after charging off the deficit than it was before the 
deficit accumulated.” 

The General Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
was warmly cheered as he took the platform. He 
thanked the ministers and members of the Universalist 
Church for their “courtesy, kindness and cordial 
spirit of co-operation.” 

“Much water has gone over the dam,” he said, 
“since we last met in convention in Buffalo two years 
ago. These years have been as difficult in church life 
as any generation has faced for a long time. The 
effects of the economic and industrial crisis are seen 
in the lessening financial support of the churches, 
which from your reports I would estimate as about 
20 per cent less than the previous year. Some 
churches have been. forced to close their doors, many 
ministers are unemployed and many others have had 
salaries cut to or below an absolute living wage. 
Needed repairs on church plants have been postponed. 
Local programs have been curtailed. Increased calls 
for help from State and General Conventions have 
been made. 

“Other results of the strain of recent years, not 
often thought of in connection with the churches, are 
the frayed nerves of ministers and people, which have 
resulted in misunderstandings, disagreements, as well 
as in a moral breakdown of some of those in high 
places. Our nervous systems are overburdened and a 
break is hard to avoid. These are difficult days for 
ministers and Jaymen alike, to say nothing of Superin- 
tendents who often must try to help clear up difficul- 
ties, heal sore spots, and remove obstacles to prog- 
ress. 

“But if these have been hard years, they have 
also been as satisfying years to preachers, prophets 
and pastors of vision as any for generations. To be 


sure, disillusionment, confusion, doubt, abound, at™. 
make terrific drains on the spiritual energy of sym-" 


pathetic ministers. But there is also abroad a spirit 
of humility, a willingness to admit the errors of the 
past, and a desire to try to find something better for 
the future, which makes this a most satisfying time 
to be in the service of the Church and the world. Men 
are listening to the voice of the prophet today as they 
didn’t when their ears were filled with the noise and 
clamor of material things. It’s a great day to be 
alive and to have a part in this glorious work.” 

“Tet no one tell you,” continued Dr. Etz, ‘that 


the work of the Universalist Church is ended. It is 
hardly begun.” 

Defining the task of the church, he declared that 
it was summed up in the words: “Seek first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness and all things shall 
be added unto you.” The major emphasis of the de- 
nomination should be on the spiritual dynamic. Nor 
has the philosophical foundation of liberalism been 
stated, Dr. Etz said. A great objective should be dis- 
covery and statement of truth and interpretation of 
its significance. The delegates broke out in cheers 
when he declared that Universalists should have a 
quarterly giving daily readings in the philosophy of 
our faith, and when he said that church membership 
should be made to mean something and new mem- 
bers trained in the faith. 

Dr. Etz referred to the action of Illinois in opening 
closed churches under lay leadership, and said all 
closed churches should be opened at least a few Sun- 
days a year. In closing he said: “‘Adopt the Uni- 
versalism of that great Methodist, John Wesley, who 
said ‘Nothing human is alien to me.’ ”’ 

At the close of the address of Dr. Etz, the Con- 
vention proceeded to the discussion of the new Declara- 
tion of Faith, and at 2.80 took up the Free Church. 
Both of these sessions are described in separate articles. 


The Sessions on Friday 


So strenuous and exciting had been the sessions 
of Thursday that the work of Friday was something 
of an anti-climax. The program called for the com- 
pletion of business that day, and the delegates put in 
two long half days. President Friend was in the chair 
steadily. 

On Friday morning immediately after the read- 
ing of the minutes it was ascertained that two-thirds 
of the delegates were in the church, and Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins was given the floor to present ‘Proposed 
Amendments in the Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline.” They were adopted and will appear 
later in full. 

Among those taking part in the debate were the 
Rev. G. H. Leining, Principal A. W. Peirce, Dr. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, the Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
the Rev. George A. Gay, the Rev. Phillips Thayer, 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames, the Rev. Charles Huntington 
Pennoyer. 

The main argument was over an amendment to 
the laws of fellowship introduced from the floor. The 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone said the last two Conven- 
tions have taken action to protect conscientious ob- 
jectors in their rights. Such action, however, was 
taken through resolutions which do not have standing 
in law. Mr. Lalone said that it was folly to go on 
year after year passing resolutions. “I stand here 
not as a pacifist, to say a word for men who voice 
conscientious objections for long years and yet in war 
are classed as slackers. We want to establish their 
rights in law. Many men who do not agree with the 
conscientious objectors are sponsoring this amend- 
ment to protect their rights.”’ Dr. Arthur W. Grose 
said that on the basis of four years of war work he 
seconded the resolution. 

The amendment was adopted. 


It was as fol- 
lows: 
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Fellowship in the Convention shall confer the 
right to interpret the general purpose and spirit of the 
Universalist faith as sanctioning refusal of all forms of 
military service if such refusal be based on conscientious 
grounds. 


A motion offered by the Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams provided that the Secretary of the Convention 
should secure an opinion of the Department of Justice 
as to whether the amendment passed protected the 
conscientious objectors in their rights, and if not 
what action was necessary. 

As the Convention was in session nearly all day 
and as many matters were discussed forenoon and 
afternoon, we shall treat the session as continuous. 

Judge Roger S. Galer’s resignation as a member 
of the Board was accepted with regret. The report 
of the Committee on Nominations was presented by 
the Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, as follows: 
President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. Owen D. Young, New York City, 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Brockton, Mass., Dr. 
H. E. Simmons, Akron, Ohio, president of Akron 
University. Trustees for four years: Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, Washington; Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, 
Ill.; Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass.; the Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Malden, Mass. Trustee for two years: Hon. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Me. Preacher of the 
occasional sermon, Dr. George Cross Baner, Akron, 
Ohio. 

From the floor the Rev. Harry E. Townsend of 
Maine, Mr. Nicholas Guilbert of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York, were nominated 
for the four-year term. Mr. Townsend had gone 
home and did not know of the action. The Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks and Mr. Nicholas Guilbert withdrew their 
names. All of these nominees were elected except 
Mr. Townsend, who was defeated because of the 
strong desire of Dr. Leining’s friends to have him on 
the Board. 

Before the election the Rev. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone said that two things should be kept in mind. 
One was to keep the balance between laymen and 
ministers, and the other to get financial ability to make 
up for the loss of Judge Hill and Mr. Ames. He 
urged the election of Ladd and Tebbetts. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams presented a reso- 
lution from the Ministers’ Meeting providing for a 
standing committee of five to investigate cases where 
the rights of ministers have been flagrantly disre- 
garded by parishes and to publish results of the in- 
vestigation. The Rev. Wm. Haney, the Rev. Harold 
I. Merrill and Dr. John Murray Atwood spoke in 
favor of the motion and Principal A. W. Peirce in 
opposition. President Friend referred the matter to 
the Committee on Official Reports. 

« The Rev. Stanley Manning presented the report 
of the International Church Extension Board. “With 
deep regret,’’ he said, “the board recalled the Stetsons 
from Japan. For eleven years by their way of living 
they have made Christianity understood and under- 
standable in Japan.’’ Progress has been made in the 
matter of decreasing financial aid to Japanese Uni- 
versalist churches. At the end of ten years aid will 
cease to churches now receiving it. Mr. Manning 


said that the building of a mission type of church had 
been a mistake. 

One of the brightest sides of international work 
is that in Korea. Mr. Cho has shown sacrifice and 
vision. Cho has kept $20 a month for himself while 
he has paid his assistant $25 a month, because the 
assistant has a larger family. “The one great need,” 
said Mr. Manning, “is clearer understanding of the 
opportunity for service in Japan and Korea.” 

Mr. Manning said that the Board objected to 
the new policy of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention to appropriate for Japan only money 
designated for that purpose. The commission urged 
that Dr. Etz be sent on a mission tour around the 
world. 

Dr. I. V. Lobdell presented the report of the 
Committee on Official Reports and Recommenda- 
tions. Among the matters urged were a new Com- 
mission on Religious Evangelism, and a definite effort 
to increase General Convention funds. The committee 
approved the policy of the General Convention Board 
as to Japan. Loyalty Sunday was approved. The 
Christian Leader was urged to publish in full the report 
of the Committee on Spiritual Healing. 

The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship was launched 
with a group of people who agreed to pay ten dollars 
a year for the support of the denomination. Mr. 
Ames secured many memberships. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 184 
lay delegates, 165 ministers and several officials in 
attendance—a total of 356. 

A recommendation that a special commission be 
appointed by the Board of Trustees to investigate the 
relation of pastors to their parishes, brought on a de- 
bate. The Universalist Ministers urged a permanent 
standing committee to investigate such relations when 
they became a matter of reproach. The Committee 
on Recommendations favored a special committee 
for each case. Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl moved to 
substitute the recommendation of the ministers for 
that of the committee, and this was carried. 

Judge Hill presented a budget carrying estimated 
revenue as $43,160. 

In the discussion of one of the recommendations 
relating to the foreign work of the denomination, 
Dr. Lobdell called upon Mr. Fred B. Perkins of Provi- 
dence to speak for the committee. The Convention 
heard a new voice and he made a most effective pre- 
sentation. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning, chairman of the 
International Church Extension Board, took strong 
ground against saying that the deficit of the General 
Convention was due in large part to a deficit in the 
Japan Mission. Mr. Manning insisted that any un- 
restricted funds given to the General Convention be- 


- longed to the International Church Extension Board 


as much as to other parts of the work. 

Dr. van Schaick said that he spoke as a friend of 
the Japan Mission, that he favored the action of the 
Board of Trustees in deciding to limit appropriations 
for Japan to the amounts that come in for that pur- 
pose, that the action would awaken the denomination 
and result in increased giving. He declared that no 
commission or board had any claim on the funds of 
the Convention over any other commission. 
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At the forenoon session Potterton, Brooks, Peirce, 
and others, took part in the debate. At the afternoon 
session the recommendation that had been recom- 
mitted was brought in amended so as to ask the 
treasurer to so keep his books that his report would 
not show any deficit in the Japan Mission. The 
recommendation, however, approved the action of 
the Board in cutting down the appropriations for 
Japan. 

A supplementary report was made by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and the nominees were elected. 

As members of the Council of the Free Church 
the Convention chose Dr. Frank D. Adams, Mr. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, Judge Robert W. Hill, Dr. John 8. Lowe, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Harry W. Reed, Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson. 

As members of the Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee the following were selected: Mr. Herbert E. 
Belden, Connecticut, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. T. B. Fisher, Maine, Judge Robert 
W. Hill, Massachusetts, the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Rhode 
Island, Mr. H. A. Stevens, New Hampshire. 

Dr. J. M. Atwood, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, the 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell 
and Judge Robert W. Hill, were made a Permanent 
Committee to pass on questions relating to unjust 
treatment of ministers or violations of their free- 
dom. 

Mr. Jeffrey Campbell of St. Lawrence University 


Birthday of the General 


fe=6|N Memorial Hall at the Y. W. C. A. in Worcester, 
fe) | one hundred and twelve supporters of the 
#4 @| General Sunday School Association of the 
Pei} Universalist Church assembled Saturday, Octo- 
ber 21, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
organization. 

Generally on Saturday of Convention week only 
the most hardened convention addicts can see straight 
and walk straight. All the others have been talked 
under the table. But in the birthday party of the 
church school group there were 112 people still buoy- 
ant and zealous. No happier party could have been 
imagined. There was Earle Dolphin to give inspiring 
piano music as the folks marched in. There was a 
head table with Edgar R. Walker, the new president. 
A. Gertrude Earle, toastmaster, Victor A. Friend, 
president of the General Convention, and Mrs. Friend, 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, Homans, 
Ratcliff, and Margaret Bolles, officers, Mrs. Ratcliff, 
Stanley Rawson, head of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, Mrs. Chamberlain, state worker, 
Mrs. Willis, principal of the Suffolk School, Janet 
Stover, office secretary, Laura Bowman Galer, Dr. 
and Mrs. van Schaick, Miss Andrews and Miss Yates. 

Then, to everybody’s surprise, there was a second 
head table paralleling the first, adorned with an ex- 
quisite floral centerpiece presented by Mrs. Friend, 
over which Dr. George E. Huntley presided. At his 
table were former officers and workers: Mrs. Huntley, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. Folsom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hempel, Miss Beulah Cone, Dr. Baner, Mr. and 
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introduced a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to work against war, which was passed. 

Dr. Tomlinson invited the Convention to come 
again for the centennial of the church in 1941. 

The Rev. George A. Gay read the resolutions, 
many of which were important. They will appear 
next week. 

The Rev. George A. Miller of the Near East 
Foundation and Mrs. Willis of the Suffolk School 
spoke briefly. The Rev. Griswold Williams reported 
that the Joint Universalist-Unitarian Hymn Book is 
nearly ready. 

Hosea Starr Ballou of Brookline, Mass., an- 
nounced by letter that the Universalist Historical 
Society was organized in Worcester in September, 
1834. 

When the resolution to thank the retiring officers 
came up, Dr. F. W. Perkins and A. Ingham Bicknell 
spoke feelingly of the great service of Louis Annin 
Ames and Robert W. Hill on the Board. Mr. Friend 
spoke eloquently of the influence on the board of 
Dr. Effie M. Jones. The Convention passed a resolu- 
tion urging that Hill and Ames continue to help in 


the business of the denomination if requested by the | 


new Board. 


The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone read the names | 


of the Worcester papers, the Boston Globe, Transcript 


and Herald, and offered a resolution of thanks for | 
their reporting. Mr. Lalone was thanked as one of the | 
best publicity men that the Convention had ever had. | 


JVs. 


Sunday School Association 


Mrs. Hersey, Mr. and Mrs. Morey, and Mrs. Janet || 
Blackford. Down the length of the room stretched the | 
other tables filled with an interested crowd. Washing- |} 
All New England |} 


ton, D. C., had seven people there. 
was represented, and there were a few from the West 
and South. Pasadena, California, 
Homet Patterson, who has backed the work loyally 
for twenty years. 
“Twenty years ago,’ 


? 


said a veteran as we were 


going in, “we had almost nobody who could discuss | 


religious education intelligently at a public meeting. 


Now our workers are sent for by many of the other I 


denominations. In twenty years we have raised up 
a noble company of trained people. 
greatest achievement.” 
Mr. Walker introduced Dr. Earle, as not only “a 
worker of the past but as a worker of the present.” 
Dr. Earle, like Walker, had the gift of brevity. 
With deep feeling she called the occasion the birthday 


of “the organization that has given me the finest op- || 
portunities and the most rewarding experiences of my | 
At this moment a beautiful birthday cake, |} 
blazing with candles, the gift of Victor A. Friend, was || 
brought in and set down before Dr. Earle. Referring || 
to its light, she spoke of the light of Arcturus that || 
started so many years ago that was used to set the || 
Century of Progress Exposition ablaze when it opened. || 


life.”’ 


“I am sure,” she said, “that twenty years ago above 


Utica there shone a star of hope and vision the light || 


of which shines in the faces about this board today. 


It shines in the board three-fifths of whom now are 


sent Theresa || 


That is our | 


eee Ve ae! 
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new people, and it shines in the faces of you loyal 
people in the ranks.” 

The program as arranged dealt with the past of 
the organization and the future. Dr. Earle intro- 
duced Dr. George E. Huntley in these words: ‘“‘Who 
so fitted to give us a glimpse of the past as the man 
who was our leader for sixteen years?” 

Said Dr. Huntley, referring jokingly to events of 
the convention, “‘I am a man who sometimes changes 
his position, so I will move to the head of the table.” 

“Tt is a humiliating thought,” he continued, ‘that 
before the G. 8. S. A. was formed the ratings of the 
International Sunday School Association put Uni- 
versalists near the foot of the list. A General Con- 
vention appointed a commission on religious educa- 
tion. The late Melvin S. Nash, a member of the 
commission, called a conference in Chicago in 1912 to 
see what could be done. Many suggestions were 
made, but one voice was raised that was prophetic. 
If any one person deserves to be called the founder of 
the G.S. 8S. A. it was a humble school teacher of Ohio, 
Marshal! A. Brown. He rose on the floor of this 
conference in Chicago, and said that what was needed 
was a national organization to bring together all the 
forces dealing with religious education. A collection 
of $64.49 was taken up. When we met at Utica in 
1913 with the convention of the Y. P. C. U., we were 
all determined not to do the thing that we did do. 
Carl A. Henry, chairman of the commission, went to 
Europe, but he wrote Francis A. Gibbs, who took his 
place, not to form a new national organization. We 
were called to order to kill the idea and we formed the 
General Sunday School Association. My candidate 
for president was Judge Field of Watertown, but he 
would not take it, so I was elected. F. Elwood 
Smith, who is present today, Francis Gibbs and Mary 
Ballou helped draft the constitution. At the General 
Convention in the fall of 1913 in the list of those op- 
posing a new organization, were almost all the trustees 
of the General Convention. There was living in 
Massachusetts then a trustee of the General Con- 
vention, Joseph L. Sweet. He went into the meeting 
of the trustees night after night and fought our 
batiles. Eventually they decided that if we would 
leave ‘finance’ to them we could have our organiza- 
tion. Carl Henry was made first vice-president, 
Mary Ballou second vice-president, Ada Buckley 
secretary, and Marshall A. Brown treasurer. The 
motto adopted was ‘Cooperation for power; power 
for service.’ ”’ 

Dr. Huntley referred to’various people who had 
given strong financial support—‘a lady in Bangor, 
J. L. Sweet, Sarah Dockstader Cooper, a couple in 
Maine, and others.” He called upon various officials 
of the past to rise. He read a letter from Mrs. John 
Coleman Adams, widow of “one of the greatest allies 
we ever had.” 

He called up also Dr. George Cross Baner, who 
was pastor of the church in Utica at the time of the 
organization of the G. S. S. A. Dr. Baner spoke 
briefly. To make the past more vivid Dr. Huntley 
said that he had messages from the following persons 
who were former officers or their relatives: Ulysses 8. 
Milburn, Harry W. Reed, Mrs. Frank Ober, Harriet 
L. Fisher, Ada L. Buckley, Mrs. Barney, A. Eugene 
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Bartlett, Francis Gibbs, Mrs. Carl Henry, Mrs. 
Frank L. Masseck and Mrs. Elizabeth Brown. 

Miss Beulah Cone, who organized the Quiet Hour 
Movement of 1915-1922, said: “Dr. Huntley was the 
General Sunday School Association and the General 
Sunday School Association was Dr. Huntley.” 

Carl A. Hempel, who is retiring from the board, 
said that the fellowship with the officers and workers 
was the great reward. 

Dr. Huntley spoke of former field workers, Sarah 
Morgan Mercer and Mary Slaughter Scott, and then 
amid loud laughter said, ‘‘Are there any persons here 
who have married field workers? If so will they 
stand up.” Dr. Scott responded. Before he closed 
Dr. Huntley read an original poem by the Rev. H. A. 
Hersey. 

The toastmaster, Dr. Earle, then said: ‘“Between 
the past and the future lies the present. We all are 
indebted to the gentle hand, the keen mind, the un- 
selfish spirit, of our executive director, Susan Andrews. 
It is she who thinks of all these things, finds people to 
do them and inspires them in the doing. By her side 
with unswerving loyalty and great ability stands 
Harriet G. Yates, director of field work. And you who 
do not know Janet Stover as we do in the office do not 
realize what patience has been shown by her in acting 
as secretary for three people so different as Dr. Huntley, 
myself and Miss Andrews.” 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer had been as- 
signed the harder task of describing the future of the 
G.S8. 8. A. 

Beginning with a vivid description of the Clock of 
the Centuries at the Chicago Exposition, she said that 
the future would be like the past—a series of per- 
sonalities. Instead of indulging in imaginary de- 
scription she marshaled a whole army of young Uni- 
versalist church school workers, mainly in the ranks 
of directors or students whose new ideas and new 
methods are now creating years that some of Mrs. 
Galer’s hearers may never see. Virginia Eddy Hale 
at Newark and on the Murray Grove faculty represents 
a whole company of young directors who are using 
the creative experiences of pupils to build character. 
Douglas Robbins, assistant to Dr. Theodore Fischer 
of New Haven, Allen Lee Whitman of Stamford, 
Conn., are profoundly influencing their circles. 
Eleanor Collie of Philadelphia is making her church 
a neighborhood church and fusing into one the hetero- 
geneous elements of the neighborhood. Margaret 
Bolles of Bellows Falls is director in one of the fed- 
erated churches and now has come on to the board of 
the G. S. S. A. Eleanor Bonner of Washington is 
holding successfully a key job. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Strong of Schuyler Lake, N. Y., with no beautiful 
plant are making a notable contribution of their own. 
Mrs. Ruth Dudley of Dexter, Maine, a director and 
also secretary of the state organization, is doing work 
whose influence extends far beyond the borders of her 
own parish. 

“Time would fail to call the names of all the lay 
leaders, Beatrice Park Patterson, Ida Metz, Mary 
Willets of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and Lucile Merrill, 
are on that list.” 

Other names were given, but our reporter did not 
catch them all. For the sake of the work he is glad 
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that there is such a host. ‘The brightest thing of all 
that I see in the future,” said Mrs. Galer, ‘‘is the list of 
ministers trained in religious education giving their 
time to the teaching program. Rev. and Mrs. Ells- 
worth Reamon, L. Griswold Williams, Edna Bruner, 
are on that list. Rev. and Mrs. Conard Rheiner 
are very dear to us. Then there are Richard Bird, 
Rev. and Mrs. Carl Olson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Achenbach, Gustave Leining, Donald Evans, Rev. 
and Mrs. Donald Hoyt, Rev. and Mrs. Howard Spoerl, 
the Chattertons, the Pullmans, the Hallenbecks, the 
Scotts. It is a great thing for a church to have an 
institute for the local church school such as the Scotts 
organize every year. Then we have Arthur Whitney, 
president of the Vermont Sunday School Association, 
and, last but not least, Max Kapp. 

“Tn these names and others like them is wrapped 
up your future and much of the future of our church. 


“My message is: Do not be discouraged. That 
future is full of brightness.’”’ Then with a burst of 
inspired eloquence Mrs. Galer closed. She said: 

“Many centuries before the natal star of the 
Association rose Botticelli with unconsciously pro- 
phetic brush painted in a Nativity a true symbol of 
this present time. Under the open sky on bed of 
straw lies the Child, all unconscious of earth, lost in 
childhood’s deams of beauty while gazing at the light 
streaming from the day star in the East. On the one 
hand the ass reaches greedily through manger bars 
toward the straw, striving with truly asinine stupidity 
to fill his belly even at the expense of holy infancy. 
On the other side kneels Mary, radiant with youth’s 
ideal beauty, wise in maturity, no longer gazing up 
but finding in the child on earth her object of adora- 
tion, her goal of service, her vision of a divine humanity 
yet to be.” 


The Evening Meetings at Worcester 


Pay LOUGH removed from the actual deliberations 

“| of the General Convention, the three eve- 
ning sessions at Worcester furnished a faith- 
pees} ful record of the changing temper of the 
Ace over a three-day period. The weather 
bureau makes certain observations at certain times 
each day. The physician takes the bodily tempera- 
ture daily at the same hours. The evening meetings 
were influenced by the social progress of events in the 
regular sessions, and gave temperature readings for the 
church body. St. Paul’s comparison of the church 
with a living body was true for the convention, for the 
convention had a swiftly-moving life history. The 
story of its main chapters is reported elsewhere; here 
the evening sessions are to be described. 

On Wednesday evening the convention was a 
young convention. An atmosphere of suspense and 
anxiety combined with untried strength and perhaps 
momentary recklessness; and these forces, very much 
in evidence, contributed to the speaker’s remarkable 
achievement. The church was crowded. Old timers 
remarked that the throng matched the numbers that 
packed the convention of Worcester 793. The Gen- 
eral Convention was officially opened on Wednesday 
evening and the occasional sermon was the order of 
the hour. 

Bringing a word of welcome to the delegates from 
the Worcester church, the Hon. George R. Stobbs 
sounded a prophetic note when he said: 
more interest in this convention than in any of our 
conventions for years. Whatever decision is reached, 
I am sure that the spirit of harmony will prevail and 
unite any diversity.” Dr. Shutter’s prayer included 
the same sentiment. The scripture reading, St. Paul’s 
remarks on ecstatic preaching and inspired preaching, 
was highly appropriate, for if ever inspired preaching 
was heard, it was heard here in this occasional ser- 
mon. 

The preacher, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, on whom the burden rested because of the 
death of the late Rev. Richard Henry McLaughlin, 
took for his subject ‘The Trumpet Call,’”’ using the 
familiar text. In clean-cut emphatic sentences Mr. 
Reamon described setbacks the Universalist Church 


“There is - 


has lately experienced, sounded a warning against 
complacency and defeatism, and gave utterance to 
the clear trumpet call imposed by the urgent current 
need for social reconstruction. Both his discourse and 
his manner of presentation were bold, effective, and 
inspiring. Things that are sometimes hushed up, 
like the crisis in church extension work, were brought 
out into the light and faced with a telling earnestness. 
The speaker pointed to grave dangers of arriving at 
dissolution or impotence that are risked by the church. 
In reference to his own outspokenness he said, “Do 
not mistake earnestness for bitterness,” and went on 
to declare: ‘‘We have preached the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man for more than a century, 
but what have we done about it? What have we done 
in the field of social reconstruction? Our trumpet 
call to brotherhood is giving an uncertain sound.”’ 

The distinctive note that we nevertheless can 
and must sound, he continued, comes from our first 
duty—the teaching and practice of brotherhood. If 
we accept the duty, our other concerns and issues may 
in many cases come to seem petty. Not even the 
humanist controversy is important alongside of our 
opportunity. “Our emphasis must be on the practice 
of good will, where humanists and theists can mingle 
in glad accord.” ‘The sermon ended with the mention 
of two needed courses of action, to ‘determine the 
forces that deprive men of abundant life,’ and to 
“cease chasing after the false gods that lead us astray, 
and gird up our loins for the herculean task before 
us.” 

The impression created by this sermon was pro- 
found. One could find cause for regret that it was 
followed by a communion service, for the latter, 
which was conducted by Dr. Tomlinson, Dr. Leavitt, 
and the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, seemed to some to 
take the edge off the state of exaltation produced by 
the preacher. This is not said here in criticism of the 
service itself, though no convention communion ser- 
vice can be as effective and intimate as one held for a 
normal-sized congregation, but in comment on the 
choice, probably inescapable, of this particular time 
as the time to conduct it. And many will disagree 
with the view that the assemblage might better have 
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dispersed in full consciousness of the ringing challenge 
of the sermon. 

On Thursday, as Universalists and Unitarians 
everywhere will long remember, the momentous ac- 
tion on the Free Church was taken. The evening was 
an occasion for celebration in every heart, and for re- 
joicing that harmony and unity had returned after a 
dangerous and critical interlude of threatened dis- 
ruption. A somewhat smaller group than that of the 
previous evening assembled for the program, which 
was held under the auspices of the Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, with its chair- 
man, Dr. Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia, pre- 
siding. 

The speaker was Dr. Fred B. Smith, former 
Moderator of the Congregational National Council, 
whose theme was “World Understanding and Inter- 
national Cooperation.’”’ Departing widely from his 
manuscript, Dr. Smith dwelt on the seriousness of 
the present world crisis with its ubiquitous threat of 
war. “The need of the hour,” said Dr. Smith, ‘is a 
diagnosis. Our program must be to stick by the 
crusade for world understanding and international 
peace. There will have to be a million great sermons 
preached about peace before we win the crusade.” 
In conclusion he urged his hearers to “make your 
church famous” in its prophetic mission by working 
continually for peace. 

After this speech the audience moved to the 
parish house, where it enjoyed an able presentation by 
the Worcester church schools of a pageant called 
“Children of the Ages.’’ Too often such things are 
forgotten or omitted from mention, when credit for 
much hard work should go into the record. Miss 
Eunice Huntley of Worcester, who directed the 
pageant with its cast of thirty-two children and adults, 
Mrs. Virginia Eddy Hale of Newark, who saved its 
significance by writing an entire additional scene, the 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., who expertly 
managed the lighting, are some of those whose services 
could not have been dispensed with. The pageant 
portrayed the development of religious education in 
eight scenes, from informal early Hebrew instruction 
to modern liberal church school education. The last 
scene fittingly embodied a class discussion of world 
peace. Musical effects aided the progress of the 
pageant. 

By Friday evening the convention was an old 
convention. Adjourned for another two years with 


its business completed, it required concluding words 


that might send clergy and laity home with a deter- 
mination to put forth every effort in making the 
church count. More effective and appropriate stimu- 
lation could scarcely have been given than that sup- 
plied by the two speakers, the Rev. Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner of Oneonta, N. Y., and the Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. The high standards set 
by the preacher of the occasional sermon were ade- 
quately maintained in very different ways by the 
speakers of Friday evening. 

Mr. Tigner’s address on “Attitudes to Take 
Toward These Times” attained a rare combination of 
positive brilliance and utter lucidity. Without wast- 
ing a word this first speaker presented a carefully 
prepared, thoughtful contribution that sparkled all 


through with Beecherian epigrams, and thus dis- 
charged his difficult task of presenting helpful atti- 
tudes. 

In religion, science, morals, politics, economics, 
philosophy, upsetting changes are at work, he said at 
the outset. “Society is sick and full of troubles. 
The talk is no longer of improving civilization, but of 
saving civilization.” Saving attitudes we must adopt, 
but these must not involve any attempt to escape the 
hard facts. Religion should give us strength and poise, 
but by taking us “straight into the middle of life. It 


_ is irreligious and futile to seek courage in escape.” 


In the first place, then, we need to “meet these 
times with understanding.” Secondly, we must ac- 
cept the fact of constant change and look upon civiliza- 
tion as a spiritual adventure, not enduring but en- 
joying it. “We are living today in the midst of great 
days.” Finally, what sustains us is our values, 
goals, and meaningful interpretations. We may 
stand on the Christian platform, and “step in with our 
values and construct an order nearer to our hearts’ 
desire.”’ As Christians we should be glad that the 
old order is being destroyed, for ‘‘this is our chance to 
put something better in its place.” The address will 
be published later. 

This address made a specific program within 
the Christian religion of the social trumpet call 
Mr. Reamon had issued. Mr. Lupton turned to the 
personal aspect of religion, speaking on ‘“‘Life as Ex- 
panding Awareness.” With forceful and beautiful 
eloquence he showed that in the search for abundant 
life one may cultivate intellectual, esthetic, social and 
world awareness, and finally, in the words of the great 
mystics, God-awareness. Mr. Lupton stated clearly 
that this personal aspect of religion is not to be sep- 
arated from the social aspect; rather must the one 
enrich the other. “Religion is an adventure in ex- 
panding awareness. It is as innate and indestructible 
in the human soul as the love of beauty. It cannot 
be captured by creeds.’”’ Moreover, the liberal has an 
“utterly different” background, since up to the days 
of Ballou and Channing the whole Christian world 
was afraid of intellectual awareness. 

Touching on humanism, Mr. Lupton, speaking as 


a theist, said that “one may be more aware of God 


when one is unaware of what his awareness com- 
prises.”” “Surely,” he said, “we have more faith 
than to believe that those who differ will injure our 
fait 

In the course of his remarks the speaker referred 
to the Unitarian-Universalist church in Cleveland, of 
which he and the Rev. Tracy Pullman are the minis- 
ters. In this way and by other references he caused 
the convention to close on a note of prophetic hope- 
fulness for the Free Church. 

The evening meetings at the Worcester Conven- 
tion showed, among other things, that there are able 
men of youth and courage in whom high confidence 
for the future of the Universalist Church may be 
placed. 

Many left town on Friday night and Saturday 
morning. After the Friday evening session there was 
a recital by Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing and the Rev. 
Harmon Gehr. While it was in progress, on a Worces- 
ter-Boston bus, speeding through the night, a veteran 
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minister and a younger colleague united in expressing 
the wish that the great Worcester Convention may 
bear fruit in exalted action—a wish that did not neglect 
mention of the boundless possibilities of liberal ad- 


Special Features of the 


Sam ») HE program-makers of the General Sunday 
PY Mex) School Association evidently had one con- 
trolling purpose—to broaden the horizon 
283 of the workers. In addition to the sessions 
already reported, there were several special features 
contributing to this purpose. 

First, the Exhibit, in a large basement room of the 
parish house. This was quite different from the con- 
ventional exhibit of handwork gathered in from the 
schools. Section by section, materials were displayed 
to offer suggestions to those attending for worship, 
for instruction, for the teacher’s personal development, 
and for equipment for the church school itself. Pic- 
tures and charts showed how education may be given 
through the eye-gate. In the equipment section a 
small cake-tin from Woolworth’s with a soft pad 
made from scraps by a high-school girl, demonstrated 
at how little expense the offering may be dignified 
and how unnecessary is the use of soiled and broken 
collection baskets, or some even less desirable recep- 
tacle. If any observer thought this was a trivial 
suggestion and that the main thing 1s to get the money, 
he should be reminded that the main thing is religious 
education, and that more or less consciously there is 
in every pupil’s mind a comparison of the church 
school with his splendidly equipped week-day school. 
At two or three times during the week, a competent 
guide took parties through the exhibit, announcing 
and interpreting in the most approved fashion. 

Another special feature was the trip to Wesley 
Methodist Church participated in by about thirty 
people. This is one of the best-equipped plants for 
religious education in New England. The pastor, 
Dr. Heath, met the visitors and conducted them 
through the sixty-six rooms which house a school of 
eight hundred, and the organist entertained with fine 
music. Departments of this school from beginners 
through the junior hold a two hour session from ten 
to twelve on Sunday morning. Grades above the 
junior meet at ten o’clock for a forty-five minute 
period of instruction and then attend the church service. 

On Thursday evening was the Pageant, “The 
Children of the Ages,” under the direction of Miss 
Eunice Huntley of Worcester and the Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams of Barre, Vt. The performance was 
most interesting both as an artistic presentation and 
as a demonstration of what our church school workers 
ean do. The splendid equipment of the parish hall 
and the skill of Mr. Williams as a stage-manager, made 
a finished production quite possible. ‘The Children 
of the Ages” was written by Jessie Eleanor Moore, but 
was enlarged by our people to include a Torch Bearer, 
a symbolic figure representing the Church of the 
Future, and one scene representing a modern church- 
school class. Mrs. Virginia Eddy Hale and Mr. 
Williams wrote these additions. There were nine 
scenes, including early Hebrew teaching by the father 
to a group of children, a synagogue school in the time 


vance under the banner of the newly formed fellow- 
ship of free churches that was unfurled at Worces- 
ter 338. 
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of Jesus, monastery instruction of boys preparatory 
to entering a sacred order, a home scene in Puritan 
times, a Robert Raikes school, an early Sunday 
school when such endeavors were regarded with sus- 
picion by the church, a Sunday school of 1890, an 
experience-centered lesson in a modern church school 
class, and the ensemble bringing all participants to the 
platform while the symbolic figure of the Church of 
the Future gave her message. The Rev. Gustave 
Leining of Melrose, Mass., read the connecting out- 
line of the story. The participants were almost all 
from the two Worcester churches. Attractive cos- 
tumes, appropriate settings, and wonderful! lighting, 
made the whole thing a delight to the eye. 

Our Summer Center at Ferry Beach is so closely 
identified with religious education that the supper 
for Ferry Beachers may well be listed as one of the 
special features of the G. S. S. A. Convention. A 
well-filled vestry, an excellent supper served by the 
Worcester ladies, songs with Tracy Pullman as leader 
and with Earle Dolphin at the piano, and brief speeches, 
made it a happy occasion. Its interest was increased 
by the fact that it was the twenty-fourth wedding 
anniversary of the Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 

Saturday morning saw something more than one 
hundred and fifty people gathered for the educational 
conferences. The good attendance at these morning 
sessions both of delegates who had been present 
through the week and new arrivals for the week-end, 
the eagerness with which all welcomed suggestive 
ideas, is testimony to the truly progressive spirit of our 
church school workers. Three simultaneous confer- 
ences were held during the first hour, ‘Problems of | 
Teachers,” led by Harriet G. Yates, “Youth and the 
Church,” led by Ruth Carter, State Sunday School 
Associations, led by Susan M. Andrews. Following 
these, two addresses were given to the whole group, 
“The Problem of Intoxicating Liquor,’ by Fred B. 
Perkins of Rhode Island, and “Bettering International | 
Understanding among Youth,’ by James ee 
chairman of International Friendship League. 

A.G.E. 
* * * 

TRIUMPHANT AUTUMN 
Before there were any holy kings and queens 
To consecrate the search with bright renown, 
And rear their thrones by most portentous means 
And crucify the nations for a crown; 
These mountains loomed in calm majestic lights, 
Undimmed by Time’s bewildering advance, 
And clothed their rugged slopes and purpled heights 
With Autumn’s gold and crimson radiance. 
The hoarded memories of mellow years, 
Alone, above the tragic flow of life, 
Are gathered in their peaceful heart with tears 
Of all the mortal centuries of strife. 
Their flaming banners scale the mountain wall, 
Triumphant over death that must befall. 

George Henry Coffin. 
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How It Looked to Me 


Comment on the Universalist Convention at Worcester 
Dwight Bradley 


R] WAS present only on the afternoon when the 
vote was scheduled to be taken on the ‘‘Free 
Church of America.” John van Schaick was 
good enough to give me a place at the press 
table, and there I watched proceedings with a keenly 
interested eye. Being heart and soul in favor of the 
Free Church, by whatever name it may be called, I 
was very anxious to be on hand when the issue came up. 

I was struck at the beginning by the tremendous 
sincerity and earnestness of the large gathering which 
filled the auditorium. Also by the feeling of vitality. 
There is nothing moribund about the Universalist 
movement. If it were ever more alive than at present, 
I have not heard of such a time. 

Another thing that impressed me was the ap- 
parently equal mixture of youth and age. There were 
plenty of gray heads, expectedly numerous bald heads, 
and an unexpectedly large representation of those 
whose cranial exterior is still unmarked by time. 

Frank D. Adams went about his business with 
convincing directness. When he said, ‘The eyes of 
the whole religious liberal world are turned toward 
Worcester today,” he was not exaggerating. Leading 
editorials in the daily metropolitan press proved that. 
When Adams had finished presenting his report and 
recommendations, I was certain that a vote taken at 
once without debate would carry the Free Church 
resolution overwhelmingly. The applause was as 
good as a ballot. 

Judge Robert W. Hill impressed me as being the 
sort of layman that preachers dream about—I mean 
when they have good digestion and are having happy 
dreams. I thought to myself, “That man is a real 
liberal in the true meaning of the word.” But I 
wondered a bit whether it was entirely necessary to 
propose the modification of the Preamble. I liked the 
way and spirit in which Mr. Hill proposed the change, 
for it was a very generous gesture. But I didn’t think 
that it was imperative. He said with truth that the 
ideal and purpose were more important than a word or 
phrase. Apparently the opposition did not think so. 
Very well, I gathered, we will change a phrase and word 
in order to satisfy the people who put much store in 
words and phrases. 

When the Rev. John Sayles got up I wondered 
what tactics the opposition would follow. It seemed 
to me that they were in a bit of a hole. Mr. Sayles 
was disarming in the genial good humor of his attitude. 
I waited for his statement. Then, presto! The oppo- 
sition blew up. Oho, I thought, there has been some 
good inside work going on in committee! I’ve been 
brought up on ecclesiastical politics and was familiar 
with such situations. We have them in our Congrega- 
tional Councils also. 

After that, it seemed to me that the atmosphere 
and spirit of reality became a little clouded. I be- 
came more conscious of “tone of voice” than of the 
meaning of words spoken. Thought I, this sounds 
just like any other convention. Thought I, ortho- 
doxy is really just a tone of voice. I heard what I am 


tired of hearing in church meetings: namely, bathos. 
But the note of reality came back, for it lay resident 
in the entire motif of the day’s symphony. Dr. Shut- 
ter’s voice rang with it. I felt better at once. 

Max Kapp read Owen D. Young’s letter with 
spirit. It was a good letter, but I thought it not so 
very important to the matter in hand. We have gone 
past the day when the dicta of business men, indus- 
trialists or financiers, carry weight simply because 
they are the opinions of men engaged in capitalistic 
trade. That is, we churchmen are regaining our self- 
respect and self-confidence, even in the presence of 
Business. It’s a good thing we are. I don’t believe 
our Congregational National Council would now elect 
a President of the United States honorary moderator 
just because he was President of the United States— 
and a little before he had become even a member of 
one of our churches. No! I hope it is not merely 
wishful thinking to believe that “them days are gone 
forever.” But Mr. Young’s letter was all right. 
Only, it was just another letter without any particular 
pungency or import. 

Mr. Ledyard of Brockton arose and expressed his 
unabated opposition, despite the excellent agreement 
effected in committee. I could not agree with Mr. 
Ledyard about the seriousness of the issue; but I cer- 
tainly felt that he was a man. It is not easy to stand 
out for principle’s sake when you know that almost 
everyone else regards you as a die-hard or a crack-pot. 
But of men like that the real Kingdom of God is fun- 
damentally made. If you are against a thing good 
and hard, it means that on another occasion you have 
the emotional energy to be for a thing good and hard. 
I noticed, by the way, that many of the most en- 
thusiastic Free Church supporters were openly very 
respectful of the quality of Mr. Ledyard’s opposition. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott raised a real question after 
Mr. Ledyard had gone out. He asked whether ‘“‘the 
Kingdom of God”’’ is a theistic statement. So far as 
he was concerned, he was “either for more or for less” 
of verbal changes. ‘This modification of the Preamble 
is too weak for a theistic statement, and too ambiguous 
if not theistic.” I think Dr. Scott was right. But, of 
course, he was thinking about a different thing. There 
is a sort of psychological habit which fixes upon words 
as objects of reverence and devotion. It might be 
called “verbiolatry.” It passes oftentimes for spirit- 
uality or religiousness. It takes the place in the mind 
of liberal word-fanciers for the more cumbersome 
verbalizations of a creed or catechism. Liberals, who 
have given up creeds and do not approve of cate- 
chisms, easily become “‘verbiolators.”’ As I see it, this 
change in the Preamble is just a friendly gesture toward 
those who think of religion largely in terms of terms, 
as it were. It is very important, therefore, that the 
younger and more radical men do not let themselves 
become addicted to the same worship. After the ses- 
sion was adjourned I joined a group of these younger 
men who were pretty angry over the way things had 
turned out. Apparently, some of them are verbal 
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iconoclasts: that is, they are bent on throwing down 
the idols of a verbiolatrous generation. But as I look 
at it, there is just as much absurdity in going about 
casting down such innocuous and innocent words as 
there is in holding them up for adoration. So, that 
part of the discussion seemed to me very much of a 
tea-pot tempest. The great thing was that the Uni- 
versalist Convention went on record with practical 
unanimity as ready to take practical steps with others 
of like mind and mood towards the consolidation of 
liberal Christians into a well-integrated movement. 

This, to be sure, is only a beginning. Some day, 
I am certain, we shall be working on a realistic and 
practical basis towards integral fellowship with lib- 
eral Jews and all liberals (whatever name they go by) 
who have a spiritual motive and a great humanistic 
aim. 'Theism, meanwhile, simply must be redefined. 
We have got to find out more clearly what we mean 
by “theism.’’ I find that while I am a theist, a great 
many theists don’t agree that I am. ‘The reason is 
that my theism is so different from their theism. Just 
so is it with everyone else. A good many “non- 
theists” are theists in every sense that is worth troub- 
ling about. Alas, a good many theists are not theists 
at all in any meaningful way. Liberalism implies a 
lot of things that many liberals refuse to accept. There 
are also some non-liberals to-day who are so liberal 
really, that doctrinaire “liberals” of stiff mind are out- 
raged by them. It is all rather queer. 

As I was leaving the church to return home with 
my old comrade of war days on the Rio Grande 
border, Walt Macpherson, I heard a member of the 
Convention exulting over the Preamble change and 
what he was calling a “victory.” ‘Now,’ said he, 
“the whole thing is put on a Christian basis.’”’ I felt 
like bursting into tears—was it for mirth or grief? 
“On a Christian basis!’ I recalled something that 
Professor Hocking said last winter in a lecture at 
Andover-Newton. He said, “Christ is not always 
known by that name.” Beloved, it will take more 
than the mere phrase ‘‘work for the Kingdom of God”’ 
to put this or any other preamble on a Christian basis. 
It will require more than the insertion of the words, 
“spirit of Jesus,’ to guarantee the spirit of Jesus in 
the Free Church of America. 

As a matter of fact, the movement in and of it- 
self is a movement in and toward the Kingdom of 
God—whatever it may be called. And the under- 
lying and generally pervading spirit of the Worcester 
Convention of Universalists was in very fact the spirit 
of Jesus, whether anyone so designates it or not. 
Only, I like so to designate it. 

THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

Evelyn V. Burk 

The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada was held in the Church of Our 
Saviour, Olinda, on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 11 and 12, 
with a splendid attendance of delegates and friends. 

On Wednesday evening a fellowship supper for the young 
people’s societies was served by the Y. P. C. U. of Olinda, with 
representatives from the Unitarian church, Hamilton, and the 
Unitarian-Universalist church, Detroit, as guests. A short pro- 
gram of impromptu speeches followed, with the pastor, the Rev. 
Phillips L. Thayer, as chairman. The speakers were Ruth Up- 
cott of the Y. P. C. U., Olinda, Joe Berry of the Y. P. R. U., 


Hamilton, Elaise Hulbert of the Unitarian-Universalist Club, 
Detroit, Mabel Smith of the U. F. C., Blenheim, and John 
Booth, vice-president of the National Y. P. R. U., Hamilton. 

The regular session of the evening was in charge of the presi- 
dent, Albert Bruner, Ruthven. The Rev. Phillips L. Thayer 
preached the occasional sermon, giving an inspiring message of 
special appeal to the young people on the text ‘‘We would see 
Jesus.” Mr. Thayer also conducted a memorial and a com- 
munion service on Thursday morning. At the memorial service 
special tribute was given to the memory of Mrs. Julia Ellen Ran- 
som last charter member of the Blenheim church, and Mrs. 
Jessie Fox, greatly loved member for many years of the Olinda 
church. 

Thursday’s sessions were devoted chiefly to the receiving 
of reports and other items of business. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, John Rigby, Blenheim; 
vice-president, Philip Bruner, Ruthven; secretary, Evelyn V. 
Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, Peter Upcott, Ruthven; trustees, 
Alymer Burk, Ruthven, Mrs. Myrtle Dresser, Ruthven, Alice 
Rigby, Blenheim; superintendent of churches, Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer, Ruthven; Fellowship Committee, Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, 
Gladys Smith, Blenheim, Alice Rigby, Blenheim. 

The outstanding event of the convention was the closing 
address Thursday evening by the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
of Oak Park, Ill., when he spoke to a large, appreciative con- 
gregation on ‘‘A Liberal Finding God.” 

* * * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-sixth annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana was held in Oaklandon, Oct. 6 and 7. 

The Convention opened at 1.30 p. m. on Friday with fifty 
present. The president, the Rey. Arthur McDavitt, presided and 
business was dispatched with promptness. 

Following organization and reports in the early afternoon, 
the communion service, with the Rev. E. J. Unruh presiding, was 
held at 3.30. Mrs. Amos Smith and Miss Lavon Patrick fur- 
nished appropr‘sie music for this service. 

The Woren’s Missionary Association, with Mrs. Maud 
Caldwell, president, presiding, held their opening session follow- 
ing the communion service. Mrs. A. J. Barnes of Indianapolis 
circle gave a very interesting account of her visit to the Rev. 
Hannah Powell’s parish last summer. 

The ladies of the local church served the evening meal to 
ninety-five people in the social rooms of the church. With songs 
and speeches a happy hour sped swiftly by. 

The evening service opened with a program of instrumental 
and vocal musie by the Oaklandon choir, with Paul Hamilton 
director. Mr. McDavitt led in prayer. The oceasional sermon, 
“The Search for God,” by the Rey. Will G. Dotterer of Galveston 
circuit, was interesting and helpful. 

This was followed by an address by the Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, whose presence throughout the convention contributed 
much to the success of the meetings. 

The young people were out early on Saturday morning for 
election of officers for the Y. P. C. U. Then followed the Sun- 
day School Convention with reports and election of officers. 

At 10.30 a devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
James Houghton of Cloverdale, after which State Convention 
business was resumed. 

Eight churehes were represented, with twenty-three lay 
delegates present. The Fellowship Committee reported the 
fcllowing ministers in fellowship: Arthur W. McDavitt, E. J. 
Unruh, Will G. Dotterer, Wellington C. Holmes, Pearl M. Mock 
and H. C. Beckett. 

The by-laws of the Convention were revised to meet present 
needs. 

Recommendations were adopted that the Executive Board 
endeavor in every way possible to disseminate information in an 
easily understood form to the churches regarding the financial 
affairs of the Convention; and that the annual all-day meeting 
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at the Delos H. Thompson Home be held on Sunday, June 15, 
or the Sunday nearest that date. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one declaring a ‘friendly 
attitude toward the proposed federation of the liberal churches 
of the country,’”’ and another in favor of ‘a restatement in a 
clear and understandable way of the principles of the Univer- 
salist faith.” 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
Arthur McDavitt, Muncie; vice-president, Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
Indianapolis; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon; 
treasurer, Claude L. Noel, 1309 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis; 
trustee (three years), J. B. Brazier, Muncie. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. E. J. Unruh, the Rev. Will G. Dotterer, the 
Rev. A. W. MeDavitt, and Forest Wood. 

The Convention accepted an invitation to meet with Salem 
church in 19384. According to the new by-laws the Convention 
will meet on the first Friday in October. 


eas i Be 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the North Carolina 
Convention was held at Rocky Mount Sept. 28-Oct. 1. For the 
first time in the history of the convention we had no visitors or 
officials from outside the state. The committee on local ar- 
rangements had done its work so well and the people of the church 
and friends in the city had responded so generously that every- 
thing went off beautifully. 

Thursday night President Bryant opened the Convention, 
and after devotional services the Convention was welcomed to 
the city and the fellowship of the local churches by the Rev. 
Francis Craighill, rector of the Episcopal church. Dr. H. L. 
Canfield of Greensboro delivered the occasional sermon. This 
was followed by the observance of communion in charge of the 
local pastor. After appointment of sessional committees, the 
convention adjourned for the registration of delegates. 

Friday morning business was taken up with the roll call of 
delegates and churches, reports of churches and official reports. 
The secretary’s, treasurer’s, Fellowship Committee’s and State 
Superintendent’s reports were read and referred to the Committee 
on Official Reports and Recommendations. 

Under the head of new business, there was considerable 
discussion relative to the coming of the North Carolina Mission 
Brotherhood and of the advisability of taking the Young People’s 
Institute to Shelter Neck. 

Friday afternoon was taken up with the business of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Association. 

Friday night, after a song service led by Willard Miller, 
Miss Clara Matthews, president of the Young People’s Institute, 
gave an address on the work of the young people. This was 
followed by a sermon by the Rev. John T. Fitzgerald. 

Saturday morning business was continued. The auditing 
committee rendered its report. The manager of the Tar Heel 
Universalist gave a report of the expenses, subscriptions and 
other matters relative to the Tar Heel. The credential com- 
mittee gave a partial report. 

The order of the program was somewhat changed at this 
point and the report of the Committee on Resolutions was called 
for. The report declared that ‘‘whatever else may have changed 
with the passing of the centuries the character of alcohol has not 
changed,” and favored the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes; reaffirmed opposi- 
tion to the death penalty, expressed belief that there is need of a 
radical change in the treatment of those convicted of breaking 
the law; declared opposition to war, and pledged cooperation in 
the efforts to promote international understanding and good-will; 
expressed gratitude to the Evening Telegram for its reports of the 
proceedings, and to the Rocky Mount church for its hospitality; 
expressed the great appreciation of the Convention for the gen- 
erous support of the W. N. M. A., and declared its intention to 
give increasing financial cooperation. 

This report was taken up item by item and after some dis- 
cussion was adopted as a whole. 
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The Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations 
then made its report, recommending: that the Convention budget 
include at least $100 for the work of the Mission Brothe:hood, 
and that preference be given to those places where there is al- 
ready some organization, in both urban and rural centers; that 
all our people who can subscribe to the Tar Heel Universalist, 
that the Convention continue its financial support, and that the 
Convention extend its thanks to the editors, the manager and to 
all others who have given to the Tar Heel their labor and devo- 
tion; that our ministers so arrange their vacations that at least 
one minister wil! always be present in the eastern part of the 
state; that the Committee on Official Reports and Recommenda- 
tions be appointed at the midyear meeting of the Executive 
Board, that the said committee may have complete time for the 
performance of its duties. 

This report was taken up item by item and finally adopted as 
a whole. 

The Committee on Nominations then made its report and 
the following officers were elected: President, O. E. Bryant of 
Clinton; vice-president, S. V. Wilkins; secretary, F. B. Bishop; 
treasurer, John R. Miller. Member of the Board for three years, 
Paul J. Smith. Fellowship Committee, Dr. H. L. Canfield, Mrs. 
I.S. Rochell, H. W. Winstead. The committee also reeommended 
that the preacher of the occasional sermon be Rev. John T. Fitz- 
gerald, and that we suggest to the General Convention as trus- 
tees of the Williams estate John E. Williams, S. V. Wilkins, 
O. E. Bryant, and that the place of the next Convention be Clin- 
ton. These suggestions were also adopted. 

Business of the Convention was continued up until 4 p. m. 
on Friday. The W. U. M. A. then continued with its unfinished 
business and completed its work. 

As there was no program Saturday night, the newly elected 
board held its first session. 

After the devotional services on Sunday morning, the Rev. 
W. O. Bodell took charge of filling the Convention Chest. It 
was reported by the committee in charge that we wish to raise at 
least $400 for our state work during the coming year. After 
cash and pledges were all secured, we found that we had a total of 
$429.90. The morning sermon was then delivered by Dr. H. L. 
Canfield. 

At 2.30 p. m. the Convention was again called to order for 
the memorial service, conducted by Dr. F. B. Bishop. An offer- 
ing was taken for the ministerial pension fund and the Rev. W. O. 
Bodell delivered the closing sermon of the Convention. The 
Convention was then declared adjourned until its next regular 
session one year hence in Clinton. 


cS * * 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


We hear a great deal in our day about legal infringement of 
personal liberty. We heard an intelligent man say the other 
day that he would like to live in a country without laws. We 
notice, however, that he makes no effort to get to such a country. 
The laws on our statute books are intended for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. President Clarence A. Barbour, of 
Brown University, used the following wise words in his recent 
baccalaureate address: 

“The test of every law which restricts personal liberty is this: 
Does it make for liberty in the larger sense? It is the merest 
platitude to condemn a law because it infringes what we call 
personal liberty. If liberty is to be a blessing and not a curse, 
it must be a liberty that serves not the crude egotism of the 
individual, but the general welfare. Freedom is conforming to 
the law of the highest in the universe. We go about the streets 
pursuing our ordinary vocations without trouble, without fric- 
tion, because we are in sympathy with the purposes of the Com- 
monwealth. We observe the law because we desire the well- 
being of the community, and obedience to law is a part of that 
well-being. It is not a matter of necessity. It becomes a law 
of second nature, because our wills are running along the line of 
the public welfare.”’—The Watchman-Examiner. 
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emane of Our Readers 


“LOVE THAT NEVER FAILED’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your new book, “‘Love That Never Failed,’’ has had a very 
bad effect upon me! The two copies that I ordered came this 
morning, when I happened to have an unusual number of house- 
hold affairs to oversee. I sat down intending merely to glance 
at the new book, whose chapters I had enjoyed as they appeared 
in the Leader, but found myself so absorbed in the attractive 
blue volume that the morning flew away with most of my duties 
left undone or at least postponed. And all your fault! 

Seriously, the book is delightful and inspiring—with every 
chapter emphasizing the truth of its title and softening the in- 
evitable horrors that wartime memories must bring. It seems 
singularly timely just now, too, with so much world-news coming 
in every morning that is disquieting. 

The glimpses of the courageous and gifted ““Madame”’ are 
very endearing—how delightful if she could be induced to write 
an article or two for the Leader. 

W.G.B. 


* * 


HUMANISM AND SCIENCE 


To the Ector of the Leader: 

Could anything be more pathetically puerile than the at- 
tempt of the Rev. Gordon Kent to get around the statements of 
Einstein and Planck concerning the limitations of science? 
Surely Millikan and Eddington must be grieved sorely to know 
that Mr. Kent regards them with such utter contempt. The 
world’s knowledge, I fear, will be imperiled greatly by the ex- 
tremely unfortunate break between Mr. Kent and his fellow 
scientists. Perhaps some humanist, who always preaches from 
“the scientific point of view,” but who nevertheless is not de- 
barred from entering “‘the realm closed to science” in order to af- 
firm his belief in the brotherhood of man, can come to the rescue 
and save this disastrous situation, “‘cosmic in its significance.” 

While search is being made for the modern Jonathan, may I 
be permitted to point out an error in Mr. Kent’s “scientific” 
pronouncements? He says I “have another think coming” if I 
think humanism is religious nihilism. Well, let us see who has 
“another think coming.” 

In his latest book dealing with humanism, Curtis Reese 
says that the attempt to limit science is a hangover from the old 
days. “But now,” says Mr. Reese, ‘science has won its spurs 
and may rightly claim as its objective the understanding ot the 
whole field of reality.” 

True, that statement sounds like an excerpt from Mary 
Baker Eddy’s “Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures,”’ 
but there it is on page 93 of Mr. Reese’s book. That statement 
certainly implies religious nihilism. If science can understand 
“the whole field of reality,’ why be interested in religion? 

Surely the humanists who are continually accusing their 
brother ministers of being too cowardly to think straight and 
courageously are under bonds to think straight and courageously 
themselves. 

In spite of religious humanism’s extravagant use of dog- 
matic pronouncements concerning the all-sufficiency of science, 
it has not succeeded in closing the eyes of many men to the fact 
that it carried them to the intellectual jumping-off place. The 
humanists may declare that they do not believe in God, but, ap- 
parently, God still “‘maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” 
It begins to look as though God used certain humanists to demon- 
strate to men the fact that religious humanism is an intellectually 
bankrupt movement. In a day when outstanding scientists de- 
clare that “the ultimate data must be given to us by a non- 
reasoning process” and that “there is no logical way to the dis- 

covery of elemental laws,” only morons will believe the humanists 
true champions of modern science, or regard the humanists as 
advanced thinkers when they loudly demand evidence concerning 
the reality of God. 


From my contacts with Unitarian ministers and Unitarian 
laymen, I am forced to say that most of them are too human in 
their sympathies and too radical in their thoughts to be iden- 
tified with the humanist movement. Unitarians have a great 
heritage to maintain. They are proud of their past. But they 
have their face to the future. A passion for righteousness and a 
zeal for truth are still their chief characteristics. No social duty 
is too arduous for them to accept and no scientific truth is too 
radical for them to embrace. If they are now accused of being 
into’erant it is not because they have ceased to be zealous for the 
truth; it is because they object to recent recruits posing as 
leaders of advanced thought and identifying Unitarianism with a 
philosophy based on a science for the sanctified and a meta- 
physics for morons, which many of the humanists still cling to, 
in spite of the fact that they give themselves out as “‘advanced 
thinkers.” 

J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 


* * 


HERE IS UNIVERSALISM AT ITS BEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the August issue of the Leader your nature talk, ““When 
Duty Walked with Pleasure,” was read with much personal in- 
terest as a large part of your journey from Ferry Beach to Straf- 
ford, Vt., led you through and to places familiar and dear to me. 

I am a member of Dr. Tomlinson’s church in Worcester, 
but several years ago came back to live in my native town 
(Lebanon, N. H.). At that time our church in Enfield (an ad- 
joining town) was active, with the Rev. Elizabeth Goldthwait as 
pastor. 
erated. My home conditions changed and I could no longer at- 
tend church in that town, so changed to the Unitarian in my own 
town. 

Now I am a “‘shut-in,”’ having been an invalid for nearly 
five years. I keep in touch with our church through the Leader, 
and my own church sends me the church bulletin. Not the least 
of all are the interesting letters I receive from many Worcester 
friends in the church. 

Strafford, Vt., was the native town of my father’s family, 
and many of them lie in the little hill cemetery where you held 
the service. Just below Senator Morrill’s tomb, a bit to the right, 
lie many of my near of kin. 

It was customary, as you know, many years ago to congre- 
gate in the village store. One of my uncles, who lived at the old 
family home, and Senator Morrill used to meet there sometimes 
(so the story goes) and proceed to discuss politics pro and con 
before an interested audience of near-by farmers. My uncle was 
a Democrat—giving grounds for the discussion. 

In past years it has been a family custom to take trips to the 
town of Strafford, and whenever we did so we called on Senator 
Morrill if he was at home resting from his duties in Washington. 

On your journey from Ferry Beach to Strafford you passed 
my door. I might have seen you pass, as I sit on the porch 
much of the time during the summer season. I almost feel as 
though I had seen you in your home at the Little Hill Farm, as I 
have read with delight all your Cruisings. I enjoy the talks on 
the birds very much. 

We have a woodbine on our porch and the birds build their 
nests in it. This year a pair of striped snakes lived under the 
porch, giving the birds (and ourselves) no end of worry and 
fright. They would climb the vines to get to the nests. We 
defended the birds the best we could, but at last we had to kill one 
of the snakes to save the birds. 

When you pass my door again I hope you will have time to. 
call. I have enjoyed this little visit with you and hope I have not. 
made it too long. 

Elva K. Walker. 

Mascoma, N. H. 


When she left the Congregational church and ours fed- 
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Silver Lining to War Clouds 


Love That Never Failed: Memories of 
the World War. By John van Schaick, 
Jr. (Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. $1.00.) 


In a large city where I might be looking 
up friends, or even visiting the World’s 
Fair, I stay in my hotel room for several 
hours reading a volume of recollections of 
the war. Not because newsboys are crying 
on the street, ““War Clouds over Europe,” 
nor even because it is written by a dear 
friend, but because the informal, chatty 
chapters help me to sustain in myself the 
attitude I believe to be right and essential. 
It is an attitude which many, many more 
people in all countries must adopt and 
maintain in the face of grave obstacles and 
discouragement if we are not to see again 
millions of young men march into the hell 
of war at the bidding of statesmen, and 
more millions of civilians depressed into 
even deeper poverty, material and spiritual, 
than they now know. 

Dr. van Schaick served for six months in 
the first year of the war and again for two 
years during the worst of it; first with the 
Rockefeller Foundation and then with the 
Red Cross. In important executive posi- 
tions the whole time, and finally as Commis- 
sioner to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross, he had exceptional opportunities, 
not for mere sightseeing but for the kind 
of service which incidentally brings in- 
timate knowledge of conditions. Those 
who know him can well understand how 
completely at home he was with royalty 
and generals on one hand and with peasants 
and victims of disaster on the other. His 
absorption in the task at hand freed him 
from self-consciousness, as from mere 
inquisitiveness. He left others to sit at 
headquarters desks, while he familiarized 
himself with the needs to be met by his 
relief agency, moving constantly between 
the front and the refugee-filled areas. 

Most of the narratives and comments 
are taken from Dr. van Schaick’s diary, 
‘which he kept up to date with amazing in- 
dustry considering the conditions under 
which he wrote, and from his letters home. 
Looking back, he now selects what most 
impresses him and reveals his developing 
attitudes. Not to defend war, but to em- 
phasize the essential goodness of human 
nature and to make us see how war violates 
the best in man, he shows us the silver 
lining which men of good will can always 
see even in the cloud which overhangs a 
world at war. Some of his stories are 
very moving, especially in the chapters en- 
titled, “The Nobility That Breaks Through” 
and “Thirteen Years Ago and Now.” 

Dr. van Schaick knew and loved many 
of the English Quakers serving in the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘y ordering {rom the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold FE. B. Speight 


British Friends’ Ambulance Unit, and en-— 


dorses the Friends’ principle that obedience 
to conscience is higher than obedience to 
government. ‘The Church might as well 
shut up shop if it ever abandons that 
principle. . . . When it comes to a real 
showdown between the voice of God, or 
what the Quakers call the inner light, and 
the voice of man, the coward is the one 
who chooses the will of man.” 

In places of great danger, in fearful 
crises of military disaster, in contact with 
all sorts of people, in consultation with the 
highest officials of the armies and of the 
Belgian Government, among humble refu- 
gees, one unassuming man blessed with a 
fine Christian spirit and a sense of humor 
brought out the best in others because he 
showed them the best that was in himself. 
And in his printed words, which preserve 
the intimate comments written in the 
midst of dire events, we can now see what 
he never claims, even by implication, that 
he was himself part of the silver lining. 

Like many of the rest of us, Dr. van 
Schaick is now unreservedly against war, 
and feels that “every man who came out 
of that cataclysm ought to feel that he has 
been spared for a purpose, and that upon 
all of us who know about war there rests 
a special responsibility to end war for- 
ever.” 

Harold E. B. Speight. 


(Note: The Editor may wish to veto a 
review of his book, but I rely on the Assist- 
ant Editor to conspire with me to print 
this.—Literary Editor.) 


* * 


The Ideals of Tagore 


Rabindranath Tagore: His Religious, 
Social and Political Ideals. By Tarak- 
nath Das, M. A., Ph. D. (Saraswaty 
Library, Calcutta, India.) 


Here is an unusually valuable little 
book. In its half a hundred pages it gives 
the clearest portrayal we have ever found 
anywhere, of the exact ideals and aims of 
India’s great poet and philosopher. 

The book is needed. For, as a matter of 
fact, there is in the public mind not only 
much vagueness of thought but much 
actual misunderstanding regarding Tagore. 

Is he not a mere dreamer, or is he a 
real thinker? Is his poetry great, or only 
new and queer? What are his relations to 
Mahatma Gandhi? Does he work with 
him, or oppose him? Is he really, actively, 
earnestly in sympathy with his country’s 
struggle for freedom? Or only nominally 
and half-heartedly so? Is he a real social 
reformer, working earnestly to lift up In- 
dia’s ‘‘untouchables,’” and to cure her 
other grave social evils? Or is he only a 
dilettante reformer? What is his religion? 
Is it Hindu superstition, or something 
high, rational, worthy of attention? Is 


he friendly to Western civilization, or op- 
posed to it? 

These are important questions. Dr. 
Das throws clear light upon them all, and 
others, showing in the most convincing and 
authoritative way, not only that Rabin- 
cranath Tagore is a real poet of the first 
order, and a profound and fertile thinker, 
but also that he is a warm friend of Gan- 
dhi, an earnest, effective and courageous 
worker (in his own way) for India’s free- 
dom, a sincere and effective social re- 
former, a teacher of a singularly intelligent 
and pure religious faith, and a man of the 
highest, noblest and finest character. 

Dr. Das’s little book is one of praise; but 
its praise is careful, candid, well-considered, 
based on ample knowledge. It should be 
widely read. 

J.T. Sunderland. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* * 


A New Tagore Book 


The Golden Book. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Translated by Bhabani Bhat- 
tacharya. (Macmillan. $1.40.) 


In a pamphlet I recently received from 
Tagore, describing his school at Santini- 
ketan, there are phrases which reveal the 
poet’s outlook on life. Referring to his 
childhood, spent in a house in the city and 
remote from the “simple faith and the 
ceremonial poetry of life’”’ which is the heri- 
tage of most Indian children, Tagore tells 
us his mind was “constantly haunted by 
the homesick fancies of an exile.”” He was 
miserable in “‘the crowded solitude” where 
man was everywhere and where there was 
no chance to know ‘‘the immense non- 
human.” The “callous decency” of a 
city pavement was torture to him. And in 
his school he endeavors to allow children 
to come ‘‘with the freshness of their senses’’ 
into direct and intimate touch with nature. 
“We should have the gift to be natural 
with nature and human with human so- 
ciety.” 

Still another passage exposes Tagore’s 
philosophy. “In our highly complex 
modern life, mechanical forces are or- 
ganized with such efficiency that the ma- 
terials produced grow far in advance of 
man’s selective and assimilative capacity. 
.... Such an intemperate growth of 
things, like the rank vegetation of the 
tropics, creates confinement for man. 
The nest is simple, it has an easy relation- 
ship with the sky; the cage is complex and 
costly, excommunicating whatever lies 
outside. And modern man is busy build- 
ing his cage, fast developing his parasitism 
on the monster thing, whom he allows to 
envelop him on all sides. He is always 
adapting himself to its dead angularities, 
limiting himself to its limitations, and thus 
becomes merely a part of it.” 

(Continued on page 1373) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Thoughts After Volunteering to 
Amuse the Children of a Friend 


The aristocracy of brains work for their 
Jeo, IDS ek 
I have great admiration for scholars such as 
these. 

I sometimes see the titles of their theses— 
Astronomical, 

Linguistic, scientific, bombastic, anatomi- 
Caleaace 

Pray, might I offer here a word for brains 
at large today? 

I think an A. M., Ph. D., could well be 
earned this way: 

Let anyone a thesis write and use this as his 
text— 

“An answer to the question, ‘Now what 
can we do next?’ ”’ 

Betty Frye Leach. 
* * 
WHERE CHURCH COLLECTIONS 
ARE INCREASING 


The Greek Orthodox Church in Greece 
is experiencing a genuine revival. The 
churches are crowded every Sunday. The 
people listen with rapt attention and are 
giving evidence of changed lives in their 
daily conduct. While the people are feel- 
ing the effects of the depression, church 
collections have been showing a splendid 
increase. 

Their catechetical schools (correspond- 
ing to Sunday schools) are having a re- 
markable development. Last year there 
were 341 of these schools with 28,594 stu- 
dents. This year they have increased to 
468 schools with 45,404 students. Their 
curriculum material is practical and life- 
centered. 

* * 


PRIMARY CHILDREN AND JAPAN 
What Happened in One Church School 


Last November Miss Helen 8. Hall, a 
teacher in the primary department of 
the Lynn church school, wrote us a letter 
telling in detail how she had carried out 
the Japan program. This may be sugges- 
tive to other leaders who are in the midst 
of acquainting their groups with Japanese 
boys and girls, so we print it below. 

The experience with Tommy (who re- 
turned in a few weeks) thrust into the 
class a very real problem in world friend- 
ship. Although few primary teachers 
have to face life-situations such as this, 
each one might well ask herself what she 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. What could she say to this 
Chinese family? What to Tommy him- 
self? And what to the other members 
of the class? 

“We gave over most of the month of 
October to our Japanese program. In our 
worship services we thought about Japan. 
Miss Porter and the children made plans 
for each class to make something to send 


to Miss Downing’s Kindergarten. She 
told the children stories about the Japanese 
children. I had one of the Japanese kites 
that was received by the children at Ferry 
Beach, and I told them all about that and 
we created a great deal of interest. The 
children were all very eager to do some- 
thing to send across the water to their 
Japanese brothers and sisters. 

“T decorated our two rooms as much as 
I could with Japanese lanterns and also 
four very pretty built-up posters. One of 
the teachers made a Japanese village in 
the sand table. I had a small picture of 
Miss Downing, which I had begged from 
Miss Yates. This I framed, and hung up 
a number of Japanese pictures and a 
Japanese parasol, so we looked quite nice. 

“T found I had made one grievous mis- 
take, though. My boys are eight in num- 
ber and six and six and a half years in age, 
having just come into our department from 
the kindergarten. Well, two Sundays be- 
fore they were to take home the envelopes 
for the Japanese offering I thought it 
would be nice to get in touch with their 
homes. So I sent a note to the parents of 
each child telling them we were all learn- 
ing about Japan and the children in our 
schools there. I asked them to encourage 
the children to save their pennies for the 
next two weeks for the Japanese offering. 
I had the note pinned inside each child’s 
lesson paper. 

“Now one of my boys is Chinese. I 
suppose I should have known enough to 
have slipped the note out of his paper, but 
I didn’t want him to think he wasn’t get- 
ting as much as the others, so home the 
note went. He didn’t come the next 
Sunday, nor the next. Then I went to see 
where he was. I saw him and also his sister 
and an older brother. I couldn’t seem to 
find out much until finally the older boy 
stepped up and said, ‘Do we have to bring 
a nickel for the Japanese?’ I said, ‘Why 
no, if you don’t want to, but we hope 
you'll come just the same.’ He said, ‘We 
don’t give to the Japanese,’ and smiled me 
out and that wasthat. But Iam disturbed 
about it, for my little Tommy is still an 
absentee. I think I shall have to ask Mr. 
Hempel to go in to see what he can do. 
Iam so sorry it happened. 

“Now, to tell you what we made in our 
classes. We have eleven classes in our 
primary department, a very large school 
for the beginning of the year. Each class 
made something. My class made eight 
picture puzzles and they were very pretty. 
They were all the same size, either pictures 
that I had taken from the Good House- 
keeping or Literary Digest covers and 
mounted on stiff cardboard. Some of the 
classes made scrap books. One illustrated 
the Whisper Song. One made a Peek 
Show. Another made a poster, another 


some puzzles, another a scrap book with 
our lesson papers. 

“On the first Sunday in November, 
when we brought our envelopes back, we 
had quite a ceremony. Miss Porter had 
made a Japanese poster showing a Japa- 
nese Christmas tree with two Japanese 
children sitting on a bench under it. She 
had made twelve little colored lanterns, 
and as each class brought up its gift she 
hung a lantern on the tree with the name 
of that class and what their gift was, and 
the twelfth lantern was for the offering 
that we had all given. It was very effective 
and I should have been quite happy if 
only I hadn’t sent that note home by 


Tommy.” 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


“It is a great joy to have Mrs. Libby 
with us again. Aside from the duties of 
musician in Sunday school she has assumed 
full charge of our fine junior class whose 
members are thoroughly enjoying their 
course, ‘God’s Wonder World.’ We are 
also very fortunate in having near us this 
year, living in the old manse, Mrs. Ella 
May Wilson Johnson, who, in the early days 
was our valued helper. She has, as a 
volunteer worker, assumed the charge of 
our primary department, and is teaching a 
fine class of ntermediates, with ‘The 
Story of Jesus’ as a course. Mrs. Johnson 
is a good pianist, and we often have sweet 
music from Mrs. Libby’s violin with Mrs. 
Johnson as accompanist.’’—From a recent 
letter from Miss Powell, Pigeon River, 
INGE 


NOT QUITE JAZZ 


Lacking entirely the sober earmarks of 
government publications are the three en- 
gaging pamphlets offered by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to visitors to the Cen- 
tury of Progress in Chicago. “Labor 
Through the Century” tells the story of 
American labor, its progress and its prob- 
lems, with reproduction in miniature of 
the forty large pictures which constitute 
part of the department’s Chicago exhibit. 
“Women at Work,’ with a splashy black 
and white cover, reviews women’s progress 
in American Industry. It was written by 
Eleanor Nelson of the Women’s Bureau 
and illustrated by Jean W. Hill. ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Progress,’’ prepared for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau by Eleanor Taylor and de- 
signed by Gerald Link, tells its story large- 
ly by means of pictures. All three book- 
lets are happily free of ballyhoo and all 
end with the reminder that whatever the 
gains of the past the greatest goal of all, 
security, is yet to be won. The booklets 
may be secured (5 cents apiece) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The Survey. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Inez McLaughlin, widow of the 
late Rev. Richard McLaughlin of Hartford, 
was married Oct. 10 to Austin Hawes, 
State Forester of Connecticut. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawes are living on Laurel St., 
Hartford. 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, of East 
Northfield, Mass., received considerable 
publicity from a spirited protest to. the 
Universalist General Convention on being 
deprived of her vote because of serving a 
church of another denomination. The 
Convention itself could not set aside the 
constitutional provision. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, while 
attending the Convention at Worcester, 
was called to Brooklyn Friday, Oct. 20, 
by the death of a parishioner, John A. 
Busener. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
returned from a brief trip to England in 
time to attend the General Convention at 
Worcester. 


Judge Robert W. Hill and Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson addressed the weekly ses- 
sion of the Rotary Club of Worcester, 
held during the General Convention. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Religious 
Editor of the Boston Transcript, covered 
the Convention at Worcester for his paper 
Thursday, Oct. 19. 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend enter- 
tained at dinner the retiring officers and 
the new Board and their wives, at the Hotel 
Bancroft Friday night of Convention week. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was called from 
the General Convention to New York to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Wilbur Earp. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
supplied the First Church, Charlestown, 
Oct. 1, and the First Church, Gloucester, 
Oct. 8, in the necessary absence of the pas- 
tors of those churches on those dates. The 
Beverly Universalist church made Dr. 
Merrick one of its delegates to the General 
Convention in Worcester. 


Preachers in pulpits of Massachusetts 
churches for October 22, as arranged by the 
State Superintendent, were: Rev. Charles 
Legal in Essex; Rev. Isabella S. Macduff 
in Canton; Mr. George H. Wood in Lowell; 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt in Saugus; Rev. 
Harry L. Thornton in South Acton; and 
Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff in Weymouth, 


Indiana 


Cunot.—Rev. James Houghton, pastor. 
A Harvest Home meeting was held in the 
Cunot church Oct. 15. A large concourse 
of people gathered in the church, the 
people of the parish being joined by a 
number who had driven over from the old 
Fincastle church, one family from the 
southern part of the state, and one car 


and Interests 


coming from Columbus, Ohio. The theme 
of the morning sermon was ‘‘The Message 
of the Autumn,” and there was another 
message in the afternoon in which the 
minister urged the need for practical 
idealism in the present condition of our 
country and the world. At noon the 
tables were placed on the church lawn. 
The dinner left nothing to be desired, the 
day was ideal, and the services were 
greatly enjoyed by all present. It was a 
happy occasion and a very helpful meeting. 
aS * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston and laymen of the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention is to be held at 
the Church of the Redemption, corner of 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 13. 

Speakers will be Brigadier-General Dan- 
iel Needham, head of the Department of 
Public Safety, State of Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Henry R. Rose, one of our leading 
Universalist ministers. Baritone soloist, 
Mr. Charles H. Smith of the Parkway 
Community Church, Milton, Mass. 

Communicate with Mr. James Tilling- 
hast, Secretary, 6 Bellevue Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Harold C. Hamilton, President. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from poge 1371) 

One might say that nearly all of Tagore’s 
vast literary output is, in one way or 
another, evidence that he has been haunted 
in manhood, just as he was in childhood, 
by ‘‘the homesick fancies of an exile.”’ It 
is evidence that he seeks to recall himself 
and others into the birthright of a vital re- 
lationship to spiritual reality and thus into 
freedom from the tyranny of service to 
machines. The little collection of trans- 
lations before us, comprising poems and 
stories written at various times in Ta- 
gore’s life, well illustrates both the poetic 
gift and the spiritual insight we associate 
with Tagore, despite the inevitable loss in- 
volved in translation from Bengali to 
English. This loss, by the way, is especial- 
ly great because Tagore has invented and 
popularized new lyric forms and the force 
of his poetry could be conveyed only by an 
English poet capable of a like inventive- 
ness. Bhabani Bhattacharya (aided by 
Major Yeats-Brown of “Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer” fame) uses English prose, but he 
is skillful and effective in his use of this 
medium. : 

The poem called ‘‘The Ghost” is a clever 
commentary on the deadening effect on 
Indian life of the slavish regard for prece- 
dence and on the way foreign rule exploits 
popular fear and superstition. “Lotus 
Offering’ deals with the response of a 


human heart to any spiritual leadership 
which appeals to higher motives than the 
mercenary motive ot profit. “‘Name”’ is a 
satire on the infantile desire of adults for 
empty fame. ‘Life and Mind” voices the 
conviction that mind in man is the expres- 
sion of the same Life-force which we can see 
in the banyan tree or any other living 
thing. ‘‘‘Victory be unto Life,’ say the 
melodies of Life rising to a higher pitch, 
till one fears lest they should break.’ ”’ 

Those who cherish their Tagore vol- 
umes, “Gitanjali,” “Sadhana,” ‘““The Re- 
ligion of Man,” “‘Reminiscences,”’ and the 
rest, will be glad to add this little book to 
the shelf. 

H.E.B.S. 


Oy 


SOUVENIR 


By way of Cornell University comes 1 
1933 version of the old “‘hand that shook 
the hand of Sullivan” story. When Mrs. 
Roosevelt was at Cornell for some con 
ference or other, Professor Eddy’s little 
girl was presented to the First Lady and 
shook hands with her. At luncheon that 
day the state of young daughter’s hands 
drew a maternal question. ‘No, Mother, 
I haven’t washed my hands and I don’t 
think I shall. You see I shook hands with 
Mrs. Roosevelt.”” Mrs. Eddy pondered a 
moment. “‘T’ll tell you what to do, dear. 
Wash your hands then save the water.’’— 
The Surrey. 


* * 


JOINT MEETING IN MINNESOTA 

(Continued from page 1346) 
ity, that is, a definite type of knowledge 
which cannot be transferred to another 
phase unless there be similarity of ele- 
ments. (8) We learn by creative active 
participation. (4) Uniformity of the 
child’s group attitudes, and atmosphere— 
home, recreation, church school, ete. 
(5) The problem of adolescence which calls 
for attention to growing responsibility, 
life work, the mating factor and a life 
plan. 

Dr. Lyttle’s address was fittingly suc- 
ceeded by an inspirational one by Rey. 
Edna P. Bruner, whose main thought was 
that religious education was the task of 
helping boys, girls, men and women to de- 
velop their potentialities. It was con- 
cerned with the whole of life. 

Mr. Adlard presided at the fellowship 
dinner and introduced Mrs. Rees, Dr. 
Reccord, and Dr. Shutter as speakers. 
The last two spoke more definitely on the 
Free Church plan. Dr. Shutter, whilst 
favoring the purpose of the joint commis- 
sion, objected to the name “Free” as being 
too presumptuous, unnecessary, and said 
that it was already in use by other churches 
he named. He declared himself in favor of 
a United Liberal Church. 

Unity Church was almost full for the 
final meeting. Dr. Reccord, speaking on 
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“Rethinking Religion,’ at once applied 
that thinking in terms of social well being. 
Unbridled competition had brought us to 
this present situation, and while at the 
moment the administration was trying to 
give humanized socialization, the religious 
attitude went deeper. Prosperity must be 
built up from beneath. Religious re- 
thinking involved the bases of the whole 
of our morality, our education, and a deeper 
emphasis on personal responsibility. Re- 
ligion alone can furnish the dynamic. 

Dr. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
went a step further in asking “Has re- 
ligion outlived its usefulness?’’ After a 
survey of what he called two phases of 
the supernatural religion, history and ex- 
perience, Dr. Dietrich said that “super- 
natural religion had outlived its usefulness. 
Revelation, commonly conceived, had 
been swept overboard and was a positive 
detriment to human life.’”’ Asking whether 
we might still use the term “‘religion” 
when these ancient factors had been dis- 
carded, he declared that ‘“‘the essential 
quality of religion was not its object but 
its attitude. Just as man’s desire to com- 
municate with his fellows had changed its 
method from a jungle cry to the radio, so 
man’s religious life, which was a desire 
for adjustment for harmony, must be 
stated in modern terms, and made effective 
by obedience to the known laws of life. 
What use to call on gods if we do not obey 
the laws of life?” 

The attendance at the two conferences 
was large, and the hospitality of Unity, 
Church in every way was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Henry J. Adlard. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universelist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

* 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of the Con- 
necticut Universalist churches will be held in the 
Stamford Universalist church Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, Nov. 8, beginning at 2.30. The 
Women’s Missionary Association will have the first 
hour, with an address by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
The Religious Education Conference will follow, 
opened with an address by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
“Religious Education, Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row.” Supper at 50 cents will be served at six o’clock. 
The evening session will begin at 7.30. Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D., former pastor of the church, 
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and now the chairman of the Universalist Com- 
mission on International Relations, will deliver an 
address, ‘“Our Rendezvous with Peace.” 
The Stamford church is at the corner of Pros- 
pect and Main Streets. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
2, 3, 1938, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
* 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 88d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Nov. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
* Ox 
WANTED 


A copy of ‘‘Vestry Harmonies.’’ Write or send to 
Miss Mary E. Vibbert, 31 Rutland Square, Boston. 
ee 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in Middletown, N. Y., Oct. 4, the 
ordination of Hugh Stevenson ‘Tigner to the ministry 
of the Universalist Church was authorized. 


George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
a GS 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Granted unanimously fellowship (dual) to Rev. 
Francis Pratt Daniels of Windsor, Vt. One year 
license to preach to Rev. Chester P. Hanson of Wes- 
ton, Vt. To Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, 
Vt., the authority of the Vermont Fellowship Com- 
mittee to confer the rite of ordination upon Robert 
J. Killam, pastor elect of the Rutland Universalist 
church. 


H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
me ss 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 31—-Nov. 3, Rev. Charles 
E, Jefferson, D. D., Honorary Minister, The Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 7-10, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Noy. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dee. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
NEY 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana MeL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Obituary 

Bertha D. Lewis 
In the death (Oct. 15) of Miss Bertha D. Lewis, 
the Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, Mass., 
has lost one of its most beloved members. We wish 


to make grateful and loving mention, not so much of 
her death as of her sweet and faithful life. Her record 


in this old church is in some regards remarkable. 
When Dr. Perin began his pastorate in the Shawmut 
Church in 1883, she was a member of the cradle roll. 
Later she was a devoted and conscientious helper of 
the Every-Day Church, and afterwards when the 
parish resumed services in the Beacon Universalist 
Church in Brookline, she never missed a Sunday when 
she was able to be present. Not less remarkable has 
been her service at the Franklin Square House, for, 
since its opening in 1902, she has been in charge 
of the bookkeeping department, and has felt a keen 
interest in all the other activities of the house. Par- 
ticularly she will be missed there where hosts of the 
girls knew and loved her. 

We can truly say that Miss Lewis was one of 
the best women we ever knew, straightforward, 
earnest, courageous, true to every cause in which 
she believed, and faithful to every duty. There was 
not a single false note in the whole scale of her life. 
She was strong in her friendships and strong in her 
faithin God. A few days before she died, looking out 
of the window, she repeated a beautiful poem, which 
she had made her own, which closes with these words: 
“Sunset on earth, and peace—sunrise in heaven.” 
She said these words, and said all of them, as if they 
contained the secret of her strength. This message 
comes now as a benediction to the friends who loved 
her and would fain have kept her for many years. 
God bless her memory to all who knew her. 

Florence Perin. 


Miss Ermina Ward 


The death of Miss Ermina Ward of Concord, N. H., 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine, removes one of 
the well known and picturesque figures among the 
Universalists of that region. Born at Cornish, 
N. H., May 10, 1844, Miss Ward early became a 
loyal and interested worker in the Claremont, N. H., 
church during the pastorate of Dr. Lee S. McColles- 
ter. Later she was connected with the Newport, 
N. H., church for several years. Removing from there 
to Concord, N. H., she gave a lifetime of active ser- 
vice to the White Memorial Church, until failing 
health reduced her activity though it did not lessen 
her loyalty and interest. She last attended ser- 
vice there in June of this year, when Rey. Harold H. 
Niles celebrated the tenth anniversary of his leaving 
Concord by returning to his former charge. 

Miss Ward had a wide circle of acquaintances and 
friends. She was an inveterate attendant at conven- 
tions, a familar figure at Ferry Beach, a life mem- 
ber of the Women’s Missionary Association, and to 
the last followed all the activities of the entire de- 
nomination with the keenest interest. 

Funeral services at the New Hampshire Home for 
the Aged in Concord were attended by Rev. Arthur 
W. Grose, D. D., and Rev. Harry F. Shook of Con- 
eord. Services at the White Memorial Church were 
conducted by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Superintendent, and Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Su- 
perintendent of the New Hampshire Convention, 
both lifelong friends of Miss Ward. Burial services 
at North Newport, N. H., were conducted by Dr. 
Grose. 


Mrs. Sophia Roberts Bartlett 

Mrs. Sophia Roberts Bartlett of 22 Lyndhurst 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., died suddenly Thursday 
morning, Sept. 28, in Hanover, Maine, where she 
had been to attend the funeral of her brother, Leon 
A. Roberts. She was born in Hanover, Maine, June 
28, 1857. 

She was the widow of George Forrest Bartlett, a 
mining engineer, who died in 1924. She leaves her 
two daughters, Beulah B. and Stella Bartlett, who 
lived with her in Dorchester; a son, George R. Bart- 
lett, his wife, Helen Averill, and a grandson, Forrest 
Averill Bartlett of Elizabeth, N. J., and a brother, 
Joshua B. Roberts of Hanover, Maine. Besides there 
are a large circle of relatives and a host of friends 
whose lives were enriched by her great faith and 
spiritual understanding. 

A memorial service was held at her home Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 1. The service was conducted by 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, and Agnes 
Barton Haskell of Holyoke, the daughter of a former 
pastor, Rev. Frank E. Barton, who married Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartlett. Mrs. Haskell in the tribute paid to 
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Mrs. Bartlett’s beautiful Christian life spoke of the 
lasting influence she had had on the lives of her Sun- 
day school class of young girls, back in the days 
when she was a young woman and lived in Bethel, 
Maine. The motto by which Mrs. Bartlett lived 
consisted of one word, and that word had been framed 
and hung in her home, it was the word ‘“‘Others.”’ It 
seemed most fitting that a poem written by Mrs. 
Bartlett should be read at this service, as it was 
written with the thought of helping others and 
shows her wonderful faith consciousness. 
Mrs. John Tryon 


Anna E. Southwick was born near Wabash, In- 
diana, May 28, 1868, and died at the farm home near 
North Manchester Aug. 21, 1933. She married 
John Tryon June 5, 1888. To them were born two 
daughters, Mrs. Sylvester Leininger of Akron and 
Mrs. Wm. E. Wilson of Greenfield. These with the 
husband, ten grandchildren, and a brother, George 
E. Southwick of Marion, survive. 

Mrs. Tryon was a quiet home-loving woman who 
had surrounded herself with a circle of staunch ad- 
miring friends. She was an active member of the 
Sevastopol Universalist church. 

Funeral services were conducted in the home Aug. 
23, by Rev. James Houghton of Cloverdale, a friend 
of many years and a former pastor. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 

Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


y, 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


After forty years in a remote country 
village, a couple sold their farm and de- 
cided to live in the city where they could 
enjoy the comforts of life. So to London 
they went. They bought a house and set 
about their life of leisured ease. 

On the first morning the wife woke 
before sunrise and said: ‘‘Isn’t it about 
time you were getting up to light the fire?” 

“No, Mary,” the man yawned. “I'll 
call the fire department. We might as 
well get used to these new-fangled city 
conveniences right now.’’—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

I remember a stanza Bob Burdette 
wrote while serving as a pastor. He was 
not only a great platform entertainer but 
a very successful minister. He was 
dreadfully exasperated at his church of- 
ficers. He was a Baptist. One day, in a 
fit of despondency, he wrote: 

“Tell my trustees when I am dead 

That they shall shed no tears. 
For I shall not be deader then 
Than they have been for years.” 
—Presbyterian Advance. 
* * 

A hard-driving taxi-driver ignored a red 
signal, threatened the traffic policeman’s 
knees, missed the street island by a hair, 
and lightly grazed a bus, all in one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled 
over to the taxi, pulling a big handkerchief 
from his pocket en route. 

“Listen, cowboy!” he growled. ‘On yer 
way back IJ’ll drop this and see if you can 
pick it up with yer teeth.”’—Legion Weekly. 

* * 

The eldest of three little chaps was 
sternly reproved by his mother for his 
bad behavior. ‘You are the oldest, 
Cyrus,” she said, “and you ought to be an 
example to Homer and Jack.” 

“Well, I’ll be an example to Homer,” 
said Cyrus; “but I won’t be an example for 
both of ’em. Homer’s got to be it for 
Jack.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Miss Gushin: “It must be wonderful 
to be a parachute jumper. I suppose 
you’ve had some terrible experiences.” 

Parachutist (fed up): ‘Yes, miss, ter- 
rible. Why, once I came down where there 
was a sign, ‘Keep Off the Grass.’ ’”’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

* Ox 

“‘Am I good enough for you?”’ sighed the 
fond swain. 

“No,” said the girl candidly, ‘‘you’re 
not; but you’re too good for any other 
girl.” —Detroit News. 

* * 

It seems as though this year the usual 
unusual weather has been more unusual 
than usual—=Sam Hill in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

* * 

Some men deem the thirty-minute ser- 
mon too long. So they substitute the 
1,152-column Sunday paper.—Hxchange. 
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